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VOLTAIRE. 


Tuere is, perhaps, in the whole range of historical inquiry, no 
subject more important, at least, more interesting to the literary man 
of modern days, than the life and age of Voltaire. Aside from the in- 
trnsic merits and demerits in the character of this man, we are 
met at the first step of our investigations by a circumstance as re- 
markable for its nature as for the novelty of its occurrence, and un- 
paralleled, we venture to assert, in the history of any other personage, 
the multitude of conflicting opinions which have been zealously cir- 
culated by friend or foe, ever since he began to exert an influence on 
the feelings, habits, and interests of mankind. Already, in his hife- 
ume, had those streamlets of public sentiment begun to form their 
fountain-head, which were to increase through succeeding ages into 
the mighty current of general approval or condemnation ; at this 
early period were apparent those differences of judgment which sur- 
rounded him, with the several classes of obedient worshipers, ad- 
mirers, opponents, or rancorous backbiters. 

Nor does this distinction cease when mankind has begun to deal 
with his memory. Here, also, the same thorough dissection 1s prac- 
ticed, and, as before, the same contrariety of conclusions arrived at. 
‘'ulike the treatment which most historical personages receive at the 
iands of posterity, no universal spirit of complacency or detestation 
s observed towards his memory. Every one desirous of an acquaint- 
ance with his character seems to have betaken himself to a temporary 
seclusion, and finally to have come forth from his retirement with a 
conclusion of his own, independent of, and oftentimes completely at 
variance with, that of his nearest neighbor. And still more curious 
than all this, are the several particular opinions entertained by those 
who, in common with each other, admire or dislike his general char- 

ter. We refer now, not to the lovers of the poet, historian, or wit 
Voltaire, but to the eulogists of the author of the poem Zayre, as 

‘tinguished from the author of Henriade ; to the admirers of the mas- 
er spirit of the Philosophical Dictionary, as opposed to that of the 

Essay on the Manners of Nations ;” or yet farther, to the encomiasts 
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of the Philanthropist, devoting his wealth and energies to the alleyia. 
tion of the wants of his suffering fellow-beings, as contrasted with the 
powerful capitalist enriching himself by sagacious, well-conducted 
moneyed operations. [pon all these phases of character, biographers 
and critics have, directly or indirectly, by flattery or severity of com. 
ment, joined issue with each other, and after tugging at their labors 
long and most unmercifully, have arrived at no other apparent resul: 
than that of confirming themselves in their former convictions. 

In some instances, those who eulogize his religious, or rather ant. 
religious principles, found their conclusions upon totally differen: 
grounds from others of their same party. Again, many who seem to take 
pride in contributing their efforts to his immortality as a man of genius, 
lavish their praises upon productions of his mind, which others, equaly 
as ardent enthusiasts, denominate common-place, nay, almost worth. 
less. An eminent modern critic, for instance, speaks of “the Dia. 
tribé of Doctor Akakia” as impossible to be read, even at this late 
day, without making “ one laugh tll he cries,” while a contemporan 
critic, fully as celebrated, characterizes the book as liable to injure th 
literary reputation of its author, rather than that of the object of its 
ridicule. Historians, too, have been chided for their partiality to their 
favorite, by writers attached in the same degree to his memory. In 
short, every minute portion of his life, character, and writings, has 
been differently commented upon by those who, however, unite in 
the same undisguised devotion or inveterate hostility to his general in- 
fluence. 

All this is strange, very strange, and can, perhaps, be only ac- 
counted for, by at least allowing that for good or evil he was an extra- 
ordinary man, of whose nature power and address were the elemental 
traits ; that in every effort which he made for the propagation of his 
peculiar principles, there was a language appealing strongly to th: 
human heart, which, by enlisting sympathy or exciting fears, elicited 
admiration or provoked hostility. ‘There were striking qualities ex- 
istent somewhere, capable of vast influence upon the human mind, 
and fully justifying the decision of friends and foes, who place his 
name high on the list of master-minds. 

This is not the proper place for an extended notice of the life and 
writings of Voltaire. The accomplishment of a design requiring 
so great labor and delicacy in its treatment, we would not attemp' 
were we even possessed of the ability and desire. A few, perhaps 
somewhat unconnected remarks, upon the most prominent traits of his 
moral and intellectual character, upon those which have induced the 
most decisive criticisms, is all we have in view. 

One suggestion, even at first sight, cannot escape us,—the peculiar 
adaptation of the times and customs under which Voltaire lived, 
the part which he was to act in life. The reign of Louis XIV was 
just closing, when Voltaire was forming his first impressions in rell- 
gious, political, literary, and social matters. ‘The reign of that mon- 
arch was commenced, and for a short time sustained, in real pow’ 
and glory. French genius and French arms had won, oftentimes * 
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‘he sad cost of their pupils, a deservedly high reputation throughout 
Europe The government of state affairs was entrusted to a prime 
pinister of acknowledged sagacity and adroitness ; a splendid array 
of military talent successfully asserted the rights of France among 
foreign nations ; and more than all else, a prince was upon the throne, 
the favorite of his subjects, affable but courtly in his manners, stern, 
vet not bigoted. This state of affairs, however, was of short dura- 
yon, and it were difficult to expect otherwise. The court of Louis 
legenerated from the bands of sagacious statesmen and wise counsel- 
rs, into a fashionable circle of beautiful and ambitious women; and 
the power which had formerly been wielded by masterly skill for pat- 
rotic purposes, passed under the management of wily priests and in- 
triguing female favorites. ‘The arena which had been filled by daring 
masculine spirits, was turned into the cabaling saloon, whose chief 
actors were brainless lovers and effeminate women, whose armor was 
spiced compliments and melting glances. One mistress after another 
absorbed the attention of the king, and long after the true efficiency 
of royalty had passed away, there remained the magnificent pomp and 
Imposing grandeur of imbecility. 

We can easily conceive that for the display of powers like those of 
Voltaire, this state of affairs was peculiarly fit, in two respects,—as 
an incentive to himself, and as affording a strong probability of a fa- 
vorable reception to his writings. ‘T’o a mind thus constituted, bold 
and inquisitive, in the ineffectual attempts made to reme dy, by exter- 
nal show and magnificence, the deficiency of true strength and glory, 
and in the abuses practiced in the name of religion by crafty, unprin- 
cipled priests, in whose hands the holy faith was made a covering for 
the enactment of all sorts of ridiculous farces, there would very rea- 
sonably be suggested skepticism upon most of the pretended realities 
of life—realities which to his sad experience had fully proved them- 
selves empty, worthless vanities. 

Again, pleasure may cloy, but it cannot satisfy the appetite; and 
pleasure, in its attraction and fullness, had been followed at the royal 
court. By a series of at least questionable modes of enjoying hfe, 
the government would fain seal oblivion among its subjects to dis- 
grace abroad and misery at home. The race had at last been run, 
and, as it would appear, no further possibility of innovation or im- 
provement remained. ‘There was an utter want of that commodity 
so eagerly coveted by that restless, fickle people—excitement—nov- 
elty. Here, then, was a demand for such an entertainment as a genius 
like Voltaire could offer. The market was empty or filled with un- 
saleable articles, and it is not, therefore, remarkable that his wares, 


so novel, and yet so intrinsically valuable, should meet with a rgady 
disposal. 


With the death of Louis XIV passed away even the shadow of 
glory with which royalty had still been dimly enveloped. A change, 
it possible for the worse, was made, and imbecility incorporated itself 
into every branch of government. 

\tsuch a felicitous conjuncture of circumstances, at @ period so 
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peculiarly befitting, and, as it were, inviting the originality and spirit 
of such a person, did Voltaire appear, and assiduously employ a life. 
remarkable for its longevity and wonderfully sustained energies, jy 
uniting the reputation of a poet and metaphysician, of a historian and 
wit, of a philosopher and man of pleasure. Nor in any of these re. 
spects can he be said to have attained mere mediocrity. In the pro- 
vince of poetry he contests the palm with Corneille and Racine, and 
has left not a few pieces which can be forgotten only with the Freneh 
language. His sparkling wit and sharp-toned ridicule circulated with 
wonderful popularity throughout all Europe ; the one, by its brillian, 
repartee and humorous spicedness, provoking the mirth of monarchs 
and princes ; the other, by its caustic irony and burning satire, tor. 
turing like a lash the objects of its wrath. And still further, to pul 
as it would seem, an appropriate crowning to this medley of astonish. 
ing gifts, he aspired to the reputation of a man of pleasure and popu- 
lar attainments. In this respect history affords not his parallel. Some 
few instances are doubtless on record of those who, in addition to vas 
acquaintance with contemporary customs, have excelled in branches 
requiring seclusion and deep thought. But even these, although con- 
fined to one sphere of intellectual labor, must here yield to this favor- 
ite of society. From a party of pleasure, wherein wit and convivial- 
ity had reigned tll midnight, he would retire to his study and devote 
the remainder of the night to metaphysical inquiry and_ historical 
researches. With one hand he would dispense gifts to the needy 
poor, while holding in the other an unfinished tragedy. At a time 
when his contemporary literati in England were hiding themselves in 
rickety garrets from the sight of importunate creditors, or enjoying 
themselves in a private party upon the humblest of fare, he, their su- 
perior in almost every other respect, was enjoying the munificence ol 
princes. 

The character which he seems to have formed in beardless youth, 
and which is best illustrated by a bon-mot of his own, when sitting 
down to a supper with royal company, that “ here we are all poets or 
princes,” he maintained throughout life, ever the same companionabl 
associate, the fascinating wit, the leading spirit of fashionable society 
Of his reasonable claim to all the qualities here enumerated, ther 
seems to be but little dispute. About his merits as a philosopher, how- 
ever, there is not equal unanimity of sentiment. Many, and those 
too of undoubted judgment, are very skeptical upon this point, and 
very disposed to deny the proud distinction which his admirers se! 
up for him. In their opinion, there are perceptible in his intellectual 
character very few of those creative, positive powers, which are the 
pert: traits of a philosophical mind. The deep, searching 
caste of intellect, the thoughtful, laborious spirit, are nowhere discov- 
erable ; but rather the piercing first glance, which satisfies its pos- 
sessor at the instant. Nor do they stop here. ‘The metaphysician !s 
transformed into a satirist, the philosopher into a literary brigand 
His theories are nonentities, supported by argumentative ridicule. 

We cannot consider this criticism as wholly just, or at least as 
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evincing & proper appreciation of the intentions of Voltaire, and the 
circumstances under which he was placed. Without attempting to 
substantiate his claims to the reputation of a perfect philosopher, even 
allowing that his characteristic merits are on the whole of a decidedly 


negative kind, vet we are authorized in requiring an explanation of 


the fact that he established a sect, organized a party, of which he 


was, and still continues to be, the undisputed leader, and digested, to 
a certain extent, a code of laws for the government of that common- 
wealth of which he was the patriarch. Nor do we consider it neces- 
sary that in warring against and weakening the popular and certainly 
ibominable religious system of his day, he must build up a counter 
theory—must propagate a new faith. We are disposed to view his 
character fully as philosophic for destroying a system which he con- 
sidered, if not pernicious, at least unnecessary a system which bur- 
dened lite with unmeaning ceremonies and empty forms - as if he had 
aspire d to and obtained the reputation of a Mahomet and Spinoza 

To him the simplest mode of existence consistent with the obliga- 
tions of justice, humanity, and moral duty, was very preferable to one 
encumbered with unprofitable rules and customs. In bringing society 
back from this unnatural state, freeing it from useless forms, which. 
far from assisting, clogged its free movement, there was merit, and in 
consideration of the priority of his claim, original, positive merit. It 
is not true that in overturning the former idols of popular worship, he 
substituted others to command obedience ; yet he inculcated a differ- 
ent system, one which he supposed embraced the beauties and utility, 
without copying the defects of the former ; and in this he so far sue- 
ceeded as to form and lead a sect. 

That he was devoted to philosophical pursuits and studi Ss, there 
can be no question. While his countrymen were groping in darkness 
upon most philosophical and ethical questions, either adopting the 
views of Descartes and Mauputius, occasionally sound, yet oftener un- 
true and ridiculous, or resigning themselves to the sweets of blissful ig- 
horance, he was studying and unfolding the simple and sublime theories 
of Newton, and reducing them to a form appreciable by all. ‘True phi- 
losophy in France dates its origin from this period, and must thank 
Voltaire for the change which has made its academy a hall of science 
and learning, instead of a puerile debating club, devoted to the anato- 
ny of unmeaning compliment and fulsome eulogy. 

While therefore we would by no means place his name by the side 
of many, both ancients and moderns, whom mankind freely and rea- 
sonably style philosophers, we are not disposed to absolutely deny to 
Voltaire all claims to this proud appellation. We are rather inclined 
to perceive in his mental character an intense love for truth, and high 
ambition to serve in the cause of its propagation. In expressing this 
sentiment, it is not our desire to assert that his views are always well 
grounded ; that there appear no distortions in his intellectual habits. 
Chis is a foreign question to the present one. We are now dealing 
with the assertion that he exerted no positive influence, has left behind 
‘im no strikingly original theories and systems ; but rather personates 
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the destroyer, who tears down without replacing. From this judg. 
ment we must express an unqualified dissent. Indeed, it is somewha 
amusing to witness the attempts of critics, who would fain deny his 
claims thus. One at least we have in view, who, although arguing 
strongly against the p/ilosopher Voltaire, cannot rid himself of the use 
of this appellation, whenever he mentions his name. It is difficult wo 
consider such attempts otherwise than forced, unreasonable—directed 
by the head rather than by the heart. 

“Intimately connected with this criticism is another, which as jlly 
satisfies us—the charge preferred against Voltaire for adopting the 
mode of warfare which he used in religious matters. Were we to ep- 
dorse the most severe and bitter sentences which have here been urged 
against him, we should adopt the conclusion, that he was the very 
personification, the essence, of the spirit of evil > Warring against the 
dearest sentiments of humanity , dealing satanic thrusts at every thing 
beloved by the human soul, and attempting to compass his ends by the 
most dishonorable and impious means. His proverbial powers of 
humor and ridicule are represented as the armor of a scofling fiend, 
whose chief delight is to deprive man of his dearest, last hopes, and 
drive him forth upon the vast main of life, robbed of all means of true 
solace. ‘There is reason for a marked modification of this criticism 
Even allowing that Voltaire employed his powers of ridicule to support 
and aid his opposition to the religious system of his day, or, if we 
please, to the system in the abstract, there are yet considerations 
excusing, if not reconciling us to, him. ‘The decision of the whol 
matter turns upon the ground whether his course was one suggested 
by honesty of intention. If, as we firmly believe, (and surely ther 
can be nothing objectionable in the expression of such a sentiment.) 
Voltaire’s skepticism and infidelity was sincere, there is in our opin- 
ion of him, nothing so worthy of fault-finding. By some means or 
other he becomes estranged from religious principle ; he is disposed 
to treat every thing daily passing before his experience ; the whole 
system from one ceremony to the end of the catalogue throughout, as a 
vast imposition. In this state of mind, he desires to exert his powers 
for the amelioration of his fellows’ condition. A contemporary in Eng- 
land, Hume, is employing his argumentative resources in disproving 
every thing, and thereby exerting to their fullest advantage jis peculiar 
powers, Argument and weighty objection are already in the field, 
wielded by their appropriate possessor. Voltaire is ambitious to con- 
tribute his portion, and decides upon the use of that power for which 
he was noted, and of whose extent he was himself well aware. As 
a student of human nature, he felt thatto turn a man from his ways, 
it is only necessary to ‘convince him that he is pursuing a ridiculous 
phantom, a shadow, an artificial deception. He therefore devoted him- 
self to the task of holding up the popular religious system as a solemn 
farce, as a series of inaginary duties, unsanctioned by reason, useless 
at least, probably pernicious, in their tendency. He exerts himself 
for the production of a universal laugh against it; a significant sneer, 
eXpressive at the saine time of two sentiments—contempt for the sys 
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tem and vexation for former adherence to it. In the history of his 
conduct in this respect, we find him subjected to severe criticism. He 
s represented as heartless, demoniac, in his warfare, insulting the 
finest, firmest convictions of our nature, untfeelingly trifling with senti- 
ments which constitute man’s proudest boast. But there is nothing 
more illustrative of a “ petitio principii,” of a deliberate manner of dis- 
proving by assertion rather than argument, than this mode of proce- 
dure. ‘The feelings which Voltaire combatted were to him, as to ev- 
erv infidel, unsustained by reason, and however forward we may be to 
see rt the injustice, we are not authorized in denving the existence. of 
his convictions. Upon granting that opposition to popular re ligious 
ceremonies and customs had become a constituent part of his nature, 
deeply engrafted in his mental and social character, we cannot do oth- 
erwise than conclude that defense, even justification of his position, by 
means most perfectly at his disposal, was allowable. This appears to 
us the correct explanation of the matter, and thus in our opimon is Vol- 
taire subjected to an unjust criticism. 

We feel, however, obliged to part with our subject. We have thus 
far been engaged with noticing some of the prominent features of this 
man's character, and the most remarkable judgments and criticisms 
which these qualities have elicited. From most of them, induced, 11 
s useless to deny, by the purest of intentions, we feel obliged to 


dissent. In the expression of this sentiment we desire not to be un- 
derstood as advocates for the general influence which he has exercised 
upon mankind. ‘Those powers which for good or evil, probably for both, 


le devoted to his peculiar purposes, have long since been hushed in 
the stillness of the grave. His memory and merits are in the posses- 
sion of posterity, and we feel not disposed to quarre] with any of its de- 
cisions, When expressed in candor and kindness. ‘That he was an ac- 
tiwe agent in his cause is undeniable. If he was really a ministering 
mgel, that he has accomplished a vast deal of beneficial results 1s 
without question ; if, on the other hand, an imp of darkness, begurt with 
evil and pregnant with baneful influence, we cannot deny the immense, 
incalculable harm thereby propagated. At any rate, he is an extraor- 
dinary character, well meriting deep, earnest contemplation—a medley 
of marvelous gifts—an anomaly—a monster in the history of mankind. 
Such a rare combination of at the same time desirable and repulsive 
qualities, has perhaps been vouchsafed to no other personage. Upon 
ts study, we are irresistibly obliged to pause and ponder. ‘The syren 
lures and disgusts us. We hesitate, and that hesitancy is our doom. 
We desire to do justice to his memory ; we become indulgent, and we 
excuse, we defend, we deify him. 

Over the faults of Voltaire, as of every fellow-man, it should be our 
earnest wish to show all reasonable charity. Like ourselves, he was 
mortal, erring, subject to human frailties ; at times overpowered. For 
these moments of weakness we should observe a just complacency ; 
we should evince a disposition to regard the age in which he lived, and 
consequently the circumstances under which he was placed, and the 
temptations by which he was beset. Nevertheless, we should guard 
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against the influences of that deceptive halo with which genius ep. 
velops its possessors. It is proper to remind ourselves that a bad 
cause can be fortified only by extraordinary abilities misdirected, and 
while we feel obliged to confess the partial verification of this in the 
history of Voltaire, we are far from invalidating the position of those 
whom we justify in being his opponents. ‘That existence, through 
which it was his beloved philosophy to pass with gaysome nonchal- 
ance, with the most indifferent regard to the future, has in his cage 
been terminated, and we have reason to believe that he has entered 
upon another, over whose decrees and penalties human desire pos. 
sesses perfect impotence. In view of this fact, we feel the illusive. 
ness of all earthly theory and expectation, and cannot but consider that 
in harmony with the belief, that all was created for specific, profitable 
purposes, Voltaire was designed as a martyr to the cause, that irreli. 
gion cannot prosper, even when abetted by the most favorable coinci- 
dences ; that for the perfect hope, much more, attainment of future 
bliss, undue forgetfulness of, and transgression against, the moral duties 
of present existence, 1s ruinous—is fatal. 


JEREMIAH SIMILE. 


My friend Jeremiah has many estimable traits; but most unfortu- 
nately for himself and for all his acquaintances he has fallen into th 
too common hallucination that he is a genius. It is his opinion that 
he has a most remarkable talent at a simile, and though I often tell him 
that life is too serious an existence to be expended in such trifling, hi 
still persists that similies (and more especially such as he produces) 
tend to exalt the conceptions of men, and to show them the hidden har- 
monies and analogies which prevail throughout the works of Nature. 

He is by no means witless, and if some means could be devised to 
cure him of this distressing malady, | doubt not he would become a 
worthy and useful member of society. [lis comparisons are not all 
extravagant. Some of them might be upon occasion very tastefully 
woven into a didactic discourse. But he rolls them out with such pro- 
miscuous and ludicrous profusion, that I never meet him without com- 
miserating his unhappy mania. 

We took a long walk together during vacation, when I remonstrated 
with him long and earnestly, but to no purpose. He declared I could 
never sympathize with the deep delight which possessed him when he 
observed the wonderful analogies everywhere observable between the 
moral and the natural world. As the dav was oppressively warm, we 
were glad, before long, to take refuge under a beautiful beech, which 
shaded the bank of aneighboring stream. Though of no great breadth, 
the stream was navigable for some distance above the spot where we 
seated oursely es to enjoy the prospect, and a vessel was upon the stocks 
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on the opposite side. Jeremiah seemed determined to indulge his pro- 
pensity, and I determined to endure it without farther remonstrance 
“lam very weary,” said he, “and this pleasant shade is exceed- 
ingly grateful. So when the mind has bes nh wande ring from one vain 
imagination to another, and the great mysteries of truth have dazzled 
is powers and wearied its efforts, it loves to retire to the shelter of a 
yreat thought, to Ww hich it may devote ¢ xclusive « ontemplation, and from 


‘he refreshing influence of which it may draw strength for its after 
course. ©, (he continued, turning a look of commiseration upon me,) 
\ wu have had but little insight into that my sterious pring iple of asso- 
ation which, to an initiated student of nature, clothes all things with 
. strange, unearthly interest. Just lift your eyes and look around 
You will observe and comprehend a little of my meaning 

“ Across the stream yonder, they are building a vessel. In a few 
months it will glide gracefully down to the element for which it was 
made, and from which it is for a litth time restrained, 


only that it 
mav be the better fitted for its ocean-home. Do you se: 


' those timbers 
dong its side? You know their use; they suflice to sustain it until 
the master builder shall have perfected his work, and then he will thrust 
them aside as useless incumbrances. Now that vessel is a type of the 
human soul. ‘Che soul is not inits element inthis world.  1t was made 
lor eternity. But the Creator retains it here tll the dis ipline of life 
shall have prepared it for its future voyage across the unknown ocean 
of eternity. Every stroke of affliction is a blow of the artisan upon 
the vessel's side, which rivets and strengthe ns it to mect with future 
perils. ‘Those frail supports along the sides, which are so soon to be 
castaside, are to the vessel what the body is to the soul These vis- 
ible forms of ours are necessary to our souls while the latter are re- 
strained from their proper sphere. ‘The soul would not rest in this 
world were it not for its connection with the body ; but would pass off 
prematurely as yonder vessel would, if its shores were knocked aside 
with a mallet. But the day will come (and Jeremial’s eye kindled 
with the thought) when the Great Builder will have perfected the 
work of his hands. ‘The last blow will have been struck, the last rivet 
inven home. A few gentle strokes will remove this frail support 
which holds us back, and our emancipated spirits shall go forth to exert 
their ¢ xpanding encrgies with no narrower @ s« Ope than lnimensity, 
and no briefer an existence than eternity.” 

Ve ry good,” said I, * but suppose you descend from so exalted a 
conception and show the principle of association on some less impo- 
Sng S¢ ile.” 

“Certainly ; for 1 am glad to find any one with sufficient love of 
the beautiful and the good, to hear me patiently. Do you see that child 
ross the stream, hurrying along so rapidly’? He doesn't seem to 
mad anything else than the object, whatever it may be, which he has 
i view. But look again; he has come to the gate of his father’s 

unds, towards which he was directing his steps. He has just left 

home and is going forth to the fields to sport. Ile is obliged to 
‘op, You see, at the gate, and must dclay some time before he can con- 
Vm 29 
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tinue his progress. So 1s every youth who goes forth from the home 
of his earlier years, compelled, by a necessity of his being, to pause 
and reflect, as he crosses the barrier with which parental love and af. 
fection have ever surrounded and protected him. The Author of Na. 
ture has in kindness so constituted our minds that they will not admi: 
of any sudden and violent revolution. ‘Therefore it is that the victims 
of the Great Enemy are led gradually to their ruin and can never be 
made to leap at once the abyss which sunders vice from virtue.” 

“ But,” said I, “ the vessel and the gate are both artificial, and the 
devices of men. Show me an instance of the harmony you admire. 
drawn from nature.” “ Certainly,” replied Jeremiah. “ Look at these 
trees which skirt the bank of the stream. During Spring and Sum. 
mer, they are all green. Ata great distance, from which you cannot 
discern the individual leaves, you cannot distinguish them one from 
another. But let Autumn advance. Let the nourishment which now 
gives them life and vigor descend from their limbs and leave them ex. 
posed to the piercing air of the falling year. You shall find them tun. 
ing, each according to his kind, to a separate hue. One becomes red 
another yellow, another brown, and all shall reveal distinctly to the 
world their several varieties. So it is with human life. In the vigor 
of health and strength, we may all deceive our fellows, all maintain a 
fair show of virtue, and the world may fail to discriminate aright be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked. But when death comes hasten- 
ing on apace, and ‘the silver cord is loosening and the golden bow! 
is breaking,’ and the sharp tooth of the worm 1s griding through our 
heart-strings, then we appear in something of our true natures. Death 
is a terrible ‘discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
Many a good man begins his everlasting song of triumph before he 
goes down to his grave ; and many a wretch shrieks out upon his death 
bed with the first notes of the wail of his deathless anguish.” 

Jeremiah appeared so much affected by the theme to which his 
thoughts had been suddenly directed, that I left him in silence for 
awhile to his own contemplations. His appearance too, | confess, 
quite surprised me. He was one of that peculiar class of fellows 
whose features are not generally very striking, but whose countenances 
are sometimes so lit up with internal emotion that we wonder to se 
them capable of so much expression. Jeremiah fixed his elbows firm- 
ly against his knees, and, leaning his forehead upon the palms of his 
hands gazed with the most intense earnestness down into the dee 
clear water beneath him. I happened to have taken a seat somewha! 
below him upon the bank, from which | could command a full view o! 
all the workings of his countenance. I have often noticed that we ar 
by no means displeased at observing others affected by the play of our 
features. | suppose the fact (for it certainly is a fact) must be owing 
to our love of a consciousness of power, a feeling which may be often 
traced in circumstances apparently the most trivial. Garrick, perhaps 
the best actor which the British stage has ever furnished, took the mos! 
intense delight in alternately frightening and amusing a child, by viv 
ly representing the various passions. ‘This disposition not unfrequen' 
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ly leads us to display on Our countenances more emotion than is felt 
within ; and | have no doubt that it led my friend Jeremiah, on the oc- 
casion alluded to, farther than the truth would warrant 

At all events | was willing he should know that | was by no means 
overcome by the clouds and sunshine which passed fitfully across his 
features. ‘* Come, you've moped long enough. Wake up and 
yive us some more of your “ exquisite natural harmonies.’ Does this 
principle of association extend completely throughout nature ’” 

" Certainly it does ; it is as universal as the law of gravitation Nota 
single leaf or grain of dust is without its lesson of wisdom, and its 
counterpart in the world of thought.” 

| atonce determined to put him to the test and see how he would 
endure it. “ There’s a clam-shell half full of sand by the water. 
What hidden lesson does that teach?” “ Many,” instantly replied 
Jeremiah, “ but most emphatically the transitory nature of human life. 
You see the water breaks ever and anon in little ripples over the shell 
You see also that by the flux and reflux of each wave, a few grains of 
sand are dashed out into the open water. Now [| should suppose you 
might read the lesson yourself without wishing me to interpret. ‘The 
hour glass 18 commonly reckoned an affecting emblem of life, but this 
shell is truer to nature than the hour-glass. As soon as a man ts born 
ito the world, Death draws near and commences his struggle for his 
vicim. Our existence, from the cradle to the grave, is one long contest 
between life and death within us. Now your hour-glass by the quaet 
ind ceaseless dropping of its particles represents this fierce and terri- 
ble contest as an unresisting and prolonged surrender by the energies 
of life to the onset of death. But the victory is not so readily won 
The attack is indeed weakly resisted during the feeble months of in- 
fancy, and most at once abandon the contest and pass to heaven, like 
angels assuming the human form to take a momentary view of this dark 
world. But if once the enemy (for men will obstinately persist in 
calling him so) has been baffled till the growing frame has gathered 
strength, it is long before he makes to tremble again the bulwarks of 
the ‘citadel of life.’ Occasionally, indeed, he advances his engine 
and effects a breach ; but the powers of life put forth their strength 
and he retires in confusion to bide his time. His victory is therefore 
long delayed and his inroads are often brief and interrupted. All this 
is taught you by the shell which lies before you. A few sands only 
are dashed out by each such successive wave, and meanwhile the great 
body remains unharmed within.” 

| was somewhat amused by the long series of reflections which 
leremiah deduced from the phenomena of a clam-shell, and determined 
‘0 give him one more trial before abandoning his case as hopeless. 
Looking around for an object on which to test his ingenuity, the idea 
ol a practical joke came into my head. Suddenly snatching one cor- 
nerof the stone on which Jeremiah was quietly sitting and enjoying 
his contemplations, and springing aside to let it pass I gave it and its 
load a motion down towards the water which the steep declivity of 
the bank put it out of Jeremiah’s power to arrest. The demure ex- 
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pression of his features instantly gave way to a black scowl. But the 
yravitating tendency of his physical system soon drew his attention tw 
the singular evolutions which it was performing. Complete despair 
settled upon his countenance as he tremulously abandoned himself to 
his fate. ‘lhe idea of arresting his course was, as | said, entirely yaip 
His exertions were confined to maintaining an erect posture and de. 
scending with the dignity which becomes a man of mind. But evey 
this consolation was denied him. ‘The stone which bore him, having 
begun to slide, speedily came in contact with another which had yp’ 
and was n’t disposed to. ‘The natural consequence was that the rocks 
remained behind while Jeremiah continued his entertaining perform- 
ances 

Then followed a series of those peculiar involuntary gestures by 
which Nature endeavors to maintain the equilibrium of the body, Hy. 
arms flew round like those of a windmill in a brisk gale. His lower 
limbs described alternately the letters A and V with a most remarkabj 
facilitv. ‘Then he would gain, and for a moment maintain his balance: 
But directly up flew one arm, then the other, then both together, the; 
both legs, and thus Jeremiah reached the mud by the water side ina 
condition as remarkable as it was distressing. Meanwhile he had 
loosened everything moveable in his course, and turf, sticks, and stones 
followed, rattling about his ears, very much, as he afterwards observed 
(for Jeremiah had a vigorous imagination,) like little imps rejoicing in 
his downfall. 


No sooner had he reached the bottom than he rose from his position 


and without waiting to shovel off the mud, turned towards me with 
an expression resembling those of a rabid dog, a hyena and an ex- 
asperated female, all compounded. It was a critical period with me, 
but i met the emergency nobly, and inquired with great calmness,— 
“ Jeremiah, what great lesson in the world of thought is associated 
with this unfortunate incident?” The thunderbolt which was evident- 
ly prepared, was laid instantly aside, and with a grave countenance 
and a dignified demeanor, strangely contrasting with the condition o! 
his person, Jeremiah stood still in the mud and delivered me a hal 
hour's homily on the perils of falling into mental dejection, the diff 
culty of maintaining, in such cases, the equilibrium of the mind, an? 
the sad plight to which it reduces the entire mental constitution ; con- 
vincing me beyond a doubt that his mania was remediless. 
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SCHOLARSHIP. 


Gextte Frienps,—You hear our subject. We do not hope to 
oresent anything new, at any rate in matter. Alas! there is but little 
onginality——a grain as it Were—in this poor world now-a-days.  Ev- 
erv thing seems verily “ weary, flat, stale, a unprofitable.” All we 
can expect is to bring a few old thoughts before you in the dress and 
guise of our own fancy, which in faith is considerable: for next to 
saving a new thing well and at the first, must surely be put the saying 
» old thing well and last, more truly and grandly uttered than by any 
me before. , , 

\s to our subject, we will at once forestall your captious censure 
by confessing that itis hackneyed enough. And vet you will find that. 
like the truths of the Bible, or those tried, ters« prove robs, which abide 
forever, because coeval with all human « xperience 


itcan never be 
set aside as old or untimely, 


So long as mind is prevalent over tlesh 
und men keep not down, with the cold, sensual hand of carnal pohiey, 
its uprisings after truth, so long must the claims of scholarship be im- 
perious and valid. Ina word, Sir Reader, so long as there are things 
w know, there must be knowers, and a right way to know them 

The students of our day, and certainly of our land, are mostly but 
meagre and feeble folk in learning. Abroad, even, in the old country. 
which has been thickly and patiently sown for ages with the seeds of 
thought, where is that race of thinkers that should have sprung up 
fromthem? ‘The giant men of books who trode so gloriously the in- 
tellectual arena of the sixteenth century, who were nurtured amid 
mental wars and controversies, and trained in the severities of thorough- 
going schools, have gone their ways ; and who are there now that can 
illup their panoply’) We find few that prove themselves able to 
wield with familar skill those massive weapons, the shield of Ajax 
and the spear of Achilles! We do not mean by this that we have no 
scholars in these times. ‘There are many, both in this country and 
Europe, who are mighty men at books, who are well-versed im the 
lessons of Wisdom, the true interpreters of Nature and the proper 
high priests of her mysteries—who are, in every sense of the word, 
Scholars. ‘They adorn every profession and enlighten every science, 
blessing the world daily in their silent, patient business, with the real 
and tangible profits of gainful theories. On every side we find them, 
uselul, happy, labor-willing men. Yet they are by no means com- 
mon. ‘There are numbers beyond compute of students, so called ; 
but they are of little account in the reckonings of sound men ; insig- 
hilicant enough on the lists of the mighty. Of the possessors of a 
broad, deep, natural knowledge, we have but few. 

We know not how it may be with others; but for our single self, 
when we cast our eyes on so dwarfish a set, we long for those early 
times, those good ancestral days, when men dipped their pens into 
their own brains and not in those of their neighbors; when they wrote 
because they felt, and felt because they thought; when they were 
‘unple in their notions as they were plain in their lives. ‘Those were 
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the times of Roger Ascham, the famous tutor to Queen Elizabeth and 
Sir John Cheke, the best scholar of his age, and Lord Burleigh, tha: 
worthy patron ol science and schools of learning ; of Milton, Walter 
Raleigh, and Bacon; of the sturdy Luther, the mild Melancthon, the 
learned and wily Erasipus; and a goodly host of others, whom the 
time forbiddeth to mention. Then education was more of a home 
work, a self-process, actively from within, rather than passively from 
without . when learners took good heed to their teachers, and, as one 
suith, “by busy imitation with tongue and pen, got true eloquent 
8 veech - 

We do by no means take it upon us to say that the professed schol. 
ars of our ag@ are in one sense less learned than were the class we 
have mentioned. In the matter of mere information, in the possession 
of true theories in science and right principles in art, in a correct and 
minute acquaintance with the forms and materials of knowledge, we 
are, without doubt, vastly their superiors. But, alas! how scanty 
and poor is an excellence that lies chiefly in the husk and garish. 
ment of things! Prithee, pride, be still. In the knowledge actually 
gained, in that inward training which is the true and only end of all 
outward circumstances and instruments, how much better and further 
were they than ourselves! Under that old style of writing, quaint, 
rude, unenviable enough, at times, they yet showed a meaning and 
most excellent sense, which we miss, with much sorrow, from the pro- 
ductions of more modern authors. = In every thing they say there runs 
a vein of thought, so easy, rich, and natural, and withal so pleasant, 
that their oddest conceits are often fullest of truth, and take captive at 
once our fancies and hearts with an instant and charming power 
And this is so far the case, that any one at all familiar with the 
writings of that day, will often find himself wondering at the great 
power of their language, and be almost ready to believe that the words 
which he hears and utters every day had then another and stronger 
sense, and have lost, in the growth of years, a good part of their sig- 
nificance. 

But how is this How comes it, that with the same medium ol 
thought, the souls of men, in that age, shone out so much more lus- 
trous and clear than now? How is it, that words and phrases, then 
full and fervid with intelligence, are now grown dull and tame. How 
is it, we ask again, that in actions as well as language, and even in 
their commonest behavior, they showed themselves so much truer to 
nature’ So wide and obvious a difference cannot be wholly ex- 
plained by any peculiarity in their circumstances. We might, indeed, 
expect that in the infancy of all nations men would be more simple 
in their speech and writings, as they were led to be in their manner 
and their lives. But should this, of necessity, give more power and 
naturalness to all they did and said? Or did they have stronger mo- 
tives to study, from the state of things among which they were cast 
and the peculiar nature of the times on which they were fallen, and 
having fewer books to read, had more time and necessity to think ' 
Or did they dwell more upon the past, and have a richer field of ume 


? 
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to survey’ Or was there any national reason which should make 
them the strong men they showed themselves ’ 

Allthese causes had doubtless much to do with the great excellence 
of their education ; but, we hold, cannot account for all the differences 
which so distinctively mark the scholars of that glorious age and those 


of modern, and especially of American growth. England and Ger- 


many —for the best patterns of manly and thorough scholarship came 
from them—were at that time in a peculiar position. 


europe was just 
coming forth from the middle ages, as from a land of darkness, with 
her clumsy absurdities and dusky notions clinging fast to her. Knowl- 
edge, of course, was in its infancy, and had gradually worked its way 
from the sequestered haunts of busy, bungling monks, among the 
masses. Men of all ranks and common grades were beginning to 
study and think. All this we know had much to do with their eager- 
ness for truth, while their scanty helps in its attainment may some- 
what account for their thoroughness and simplicity. , 

lt is a great thing to be on the confines of so significant an age as 
were those middle centuries. Man becomes infinitely curious and 
earnest, and his progress incessant and rapid as it is certain, But if 
they had a great Past to inspire them with energy, speaking from the 
Roman and Grecian annals with the deep-toned wisdom of two 
thousand years, surely we have a greater, Never, we believe, was 
there so splendid a Past, so powerful to command a nation’s steady 
retrospect. Never was there a more glorious career than that of 
America, at once to make a people sober and glad. If it was the sim- 
ple study of the Past which then wrought in men’s minds so manly 
and befitting an education, we, of this age, have all that they could 
look back upon, together with an additional and intermediate period, 
illed with as great men and more important events than distinguished 
any former era. Besides, we have now many more tools for the get- 
ung of knowledge, the gathered stock of many generations. ‘The 
highways of thought are becoming wide and open, and have many 
travelers upon them. ‘The swift advance of science and the wide- 
reaching arts are making avenues, not merely for the merchandise of 
gools, but the interchange of sentiments and theories ; swelling the 
heave-o of the sailor, the whistle of the car and the cotton-muill, as 
well as that significant hum of knowledge, ascending daily from the 
lisping lip of childhood or the manlier tongue of youth, all over our 
land, the delightful presage of an intelligent posterity. 

Improvement is ever on the wing for a farther advance. Invention, 
busy and quick-eyed, treadeth nimbly on the heels of ingenuity. In- 
telligence standeth on the thick-peopled shores of Europe and America, 
eagerly waiting to pass each to the sister hemisphere, a steady and 
resistless intermarch of thought, and solemn as the ceaseless flow of 
the gray midland ocean, which is made its vast vehicle, or the fated 
tush of spirits, which, as Grecian stories say, 


~—— “ were borne, in silence lone, 


Along the lake of Acheron.” 
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All these are our express benefits, in which we stand their betters 
There must, then, have been something other than circumstances which 
made those of olden time the scholars they were. It was not from with. 
out—it was not in instruments. It was from within, in the manner of 
study. Ina word, at that time men thought; and this we believe to be the 
only adequate and proper reason. ‘The world of men and things around 
had to them a meaning. They were hemmed in by realities. ‘The 
tangible and visible, which are to us dull forms, lifeless and witless. 
were in their clear view the simple and pleasant signs of inward and 
blessed spiritualities. ‘The universe became fervid and glorious with 
thought, and they were held bound in secret pleasures, which the gross 
dull-eyed world knew not of. Hence the strength and nimbleness oj 
their powers, the evenness of their minds, and the graciousness oj 
their natures, Seeing things as they were, they had no heart towards 
improprieties and that monstrous one-sidedness which so disfigures th: 
intellect, and marks an unhealthy soul. 

But we have few specimens of this growth, and this firm, even tex- 
ture of mental being. Now-a-days we do anything but think. W; 
read, we hear, we learn, but we do not reflect. We cram our heads 
with reviews and our memories with facts, but never go to the originals 
of the one, or dream of applying the other. We mingle with men, 
yet know them not; we look at things, but see them not. We are 
busy,—no one busyer than the yankee,—yet not steady. We hold to 
the opinions of our fathers and friends, as so many sacred and certain 
traditions ; but we neither examine those, nor form any of our own. 
In a word, we are in haste, not in earnest. We have, in the charac- 
ter of our people and the peculiarities of our situation, the best ele- 
ments of the Scholar—enterprise, penetration, and a ready, sleepless 
ingenuity, which cannot be outwitted—qualities which will make scien- 
tific enterprises rapid and effective, like our warfare. We have within 
ourselves as vast resources in the mental as in the physical world- 
powers and intellectual prowess ; while in those grand or gentle ob- 
jects of nature, which furnish the strongest symbols of thought,—our 
old mountains, our primal forests, our rivers and lakes, with a reach 
and swell like the sea,—we have materials for the most splendid and 
valuable productions of Genius, in Poetry, Philosophy, or Art. This 
one thing we lack—a want which sets us down as below the average 
of Scholars, in the true notion of the term—a patient-thoroughness in 
searching the reasons and relations of things. 

We must be seekers before we can be knowers. Let us awake 
from our slugeishness and imbecility. Let us pour the gathered ener- 
gies of our natures upon the truths which concern our being, ull we 
shall have cast off the charge of hollowness and fearfulness in study, 
and wrought a National Scholarship, which shall make us in science 
what we are in commerce ; so that the nations shall not only respect 
our flag, which casts a shadow on every sea, but our books, which 
shall be read in every tongue ; and instead of compelling us to visi! 
the old world as the metropolis of knowledge, shall draw all people #0 
the shrine of the new. EARNWALL. 
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LIFE—ITS SHADES AND LIGHTS. 


“ A Vae of tears!” Fit name for such a world! 
A world, where man is doomed so oft to drink 
The bitter cup of sorrow, and weep o'er 

The miseries, and woes, which hourly fall 

To fallen man. Fit name for such a world ! 
Anticipated joys, untasted, turn 

To grief and flee away—temptations rush 

Upon us like a flood—annumbered woes, 
Inoumerable trials, pierce the heart 

With keenest pangs—adversity 


Rolls o'er us, with its dark and sullen waves. 


Who cannot tell of disappointed hopes, 
Which gather round the mind and shroud it thick 
With gloom? Who has not worn the saddened brow 


’ 


So deeply stamped with sorrow? And whose cheek 
Has not betrayed the bitter, silent tear! 
And can we e’er forget the lonely hours, 
That have on “ leaden wings’ moved over us— 
Those gloomy nights and more than suniess days— 
While we have borne the cross, the heavy cross 
Of suffering? And who of us that has 
Not bowed before Affliction’s shrine, and laid 
Upon her cruel altars some fond gift— 
Some offering dear as life itsei{—then mourned 
The last and broken tie that bound us here ’ 
What wonder then, that ‘mid these trials, woes, 
And sorest of Life's ills, fond Hope forsakes 
Us, and the shadow of Despair broods o'er 
The sorrow-stricken soul! “ A vale of tears!” 
Fit name for such a world! 

But is our home 
Nought but a waste of suffering, sighing, woe ! 
And is man’s lot so sorrowful and sad, 
So helpless, hopeless and forlorn! Methinks 
There is a brighter page 'twere well to look 
Upon—one that discloses joys which more 
Than compensate for all our toils and tears. 
And when we grieve, despond and e en despair, 
We think not of the thrill of ecstasy 
That penetrates the soul, and causes all 
Its chords to vibrate with the magic touch 
Of tenderness and love, when friends, * but few 
On earth, and therefore dear,” together meet, 
Perchance, long absent meet ;—nor do we think 
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Of all our joyous smiles and ardgnt hopes, 
And recollections fond, of by-gone days, 
Which steal upon the soul like music soft, 
And distant, at hour of tranquil night ;—nor yet 
The deep sensations, painful, yes, but sure 
They're pleasing too—the melancholy joy— 
Which all of us have felt, when visiting, 
And planting fresh with flowers, the graves 
Of those we loved ; nor yet think we of that 
Unfailing source of happiness, whence flows 
A stream of pure felicity, most deep, 

W hose branches constitute a thousand rills, 
Which fertilize, and gladden, and adorn 
The field of human life—domestic bliss. 

There too's a pleasure and a satisfaction felt 
In conquering self, that seldom is derived 
From any source beside. And surely ‘tis 
A glorious strife, and victory is more 
‘Than doubly glorious. And he who wins 
‘The conquest, he is worthy of a crown 
More dazzling far than ever graced the head 
Of proudest earth-throned king. And such an one 
Shall he receive in that “ great day,” and there 
Will find the joy of that approving hour 
To far outweigh the ills of years, 

And how 

Exalted, yea, and how unspeakable, 
The pure delight it gives, to wipe the tear 
From Sorrow's eye— console the comfortless— 
Afford relief to those distressed—bind up 
The sad, the broken heart—administer 
The healing balm to Affliction’s bitter wound— 
And cheer the lonely, cold and wretched roof 
Of Poverty ! 

But oh! the height of bliss, 
Of earthly bliss, is what he feels who lives 
Not for himself, but for his brother man. 
Thrice happy he; no joy compared with his. 
How enviable his lot! And if it leads 
Him far away to other climes, as oft 
It does, unfriended and alone, to toil 
And labor there—'tis this that solaces 
His care-worn breast, that cheers his lonely hours, 
That gives a refuge in distress. And this 


Has made the flinty stone, the pillow soft— 


The cold damp ground, the downy bed—the dews 
Of night, the choicest coverlets—and heaven's 
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Broad canopy , a safe and sure retreat 
From many a pitiless storm 

These then are joys 
Which we all have or can taste. ‘Therefore, | 
Call not this world a “ vale of tears :” say not 
That “ time is not worth living for,” and that 
It savors more of ill than good, that it 


Has more of bitter than of sweet. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MIND 


Ix the great struggle between the Roman and the Barb irlan powers, 
war the commencement of the Christian era, the Anglo-Saxon race 
makes its first appearance. ‘Though it was ie nh weak, in comparison 

th the Hluns and V andals, who swe pt, like a de ‘luge , through south- 
em E urope, prostrating every where in their course its civilization, 
ance that time it has moved on steadily to conquest and to e mpire, 

ul there is no rival of its greatness. 

"| he settlement of America forms an epoch in the progress of this 
rice, It was here placed in new conditions, a new energy was in- 


ised into its spirit, anew path was struck out by its genius; and 


while its developments are still truly Anglo-Saxon, they are also dis- 


inct, and characterize a new order of mind. 

We shall sketch the progress of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
nhourown ec ountry : 

National development, it must be remembered, is in obedience to 

principles of human nature. While itis admitted that pro- 

is a law of intellect, whether individual, national or moral ; 
be seen that its order is always from the physical to the spirit- 
al. ‘The woodman and the mechanic are pioneers of the artist and 
the scholar. American mind, noble indeed in the commencement of 
is career, ever active, ever earnest, cannot be expected to present a 
development, until time is allowed for the operation of these uni- 

rsal principles, 

Qlur history opens with a few small colonies scattered along the At- 
antic coast. ‘Though weak, yet they dare, with a true courage, con- 
ewe the idea of subduing a continent over which nature has forever 
ield supreme dominion. ‘True to their wants, to Anglo-Saxon enter- 

se, to religion, they struggled w ith their condition, tll the rugged- 
ess of nature yie ‘Ids to their industry, and the red man flies before 
em towards the se tling sun. 

\nd while their ente rprise at home is thus successful, abroad it has 
penetrated eve ry ocean and sea, in spite of tropical heat or polar cold, 

! returns laden with the riches of ev: ‘ry clime. ‘These colonies, 
is Nurtured by necessity, swe lled into states, based upon constitu- 

us deve lope 1d within themselves by the collision of free, active mind 


as itis seen 
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with mind. We are thus brought down to the period immediately 
preceding the revolution, which discovers another phase in the pro- 
gress of American mind. It is not as proof of physical powers, that 
we notice this event; but to show the gathering strength of intellec: 
While all other civil revolutions have either been provoked by Jon: 
suffering under tyrannous oppression, or were the offspring of popular 
violence raging under the guidance of some ambitious Cataline, our. 
is the creation of intellect. It was the result of seminal principles 
inherited by the Puritans from their ancestors, which took root wir! 
them in American soil, and shot up, with luxuriant growth, into quick 
maturity. It was the effort of a daring genius, proud of its birth. 
right, to repel an injury which it saw about to be inflicted Upon its 
own divine nature. Whether this genius is seen, as it gained mighty 
utterence in the eloquence of Adams and of Henry, or, as, on the ap. 
proach of battle, it inspirited our armies for the deadly encounter, 
ever careers above physical force. 

But another period elapses, and we are called to mark another stage 
in the progress of American mind. ‘The independence which has 
been gained does not yield the promised advantages ; it has only given 
occasion for those necessities to be felt which point out a true policy 
The confederacy, trembling in every joint and timber, threatens, ere 
long, to fall, and crush a nation’s hopes beneath its own ruins. | 
convention meets. ‘lhe Genius of Liberty awaits the issue in fearful 
silence. Will our country secure the end of the revolution? Will it 
embody its principles and spirit in some permanent, available form 
Shall the Anglo-American race now assert its true nobility, and show 
to the world its competency for self-control? ‘To accomplish this, 
magazines of powder and thundering artillery are vain. It requires a 
purely intellectual effort. But those who fought our battles secured 
our peace. We gaze with admiration upon the superstructure of a 
constitutional government. 

Again the Genius of Liberty pauses. 1s the American mind equal 
to this higher emotion of existence to which it has been raised’ Many 
good constitutions have been formed, where there was neither the vir- 
tue nor the strength to maintain them ; hence they have either fallena 
prey to some military chieftain, or been prostrated before the rage ol 
popular violence. Again the issue dissipates our fears and more than 
realizes our hopes. ‘The thirteen Luminaries of the Western Hemis- 
phere, though impregnated with diverse elements, unite and form one 
bright galaxy. Government, with all its complicated machinery, be- 
gins to move, every lever and wheel in its place, while all the motions 
are equalized by the balance. 

The Federal compact has not been a lifeless system. In its bosom 
have been warmed into activity and nurtured into strength, industry 
and enterprise, till they have expanded into innumerable forms 0! 
wealth. In each successive period of history which has been no- 
ticed, there is seen new intellectual development. If we view Ameri 
can mind from any other point of observation, its progress will ap- 


pear no less marked. ‘Take the discoveries and the applications 0! 
science. 
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First, we see Franklin, in his homely, practical way, going out 
amidst a shower with a kite, to woo the fierce thunderbolt from the 
cloud. The fabled benefactor of the human race in Grecian story, 
who stole fire from heaven and gave it to mortals, with the wisdom of 
Minerva and the skill of Vulcan, finds a reality in this our American 
Prometheus, from his relation to the progtess of the mechanic arts of 
our country. 

But population increases and extends itself, far from the Auantic. 
along the majestic rivers and the imnbosomed lakes of our wide terri- 
tory. New necessities are created. New demands are made upon 
experimental science, for some invention which shall facilitate inter- 
course. A genius, in whose arteries courses Anglo-American blood, 
answers the demand, and, by a simple application of the power of 
steam, brings the most distant states into close proximity 

Population still advances, and other wants are felt. Our country 
stretches out into an empire almost boundless in extent. Lest th 
pulsation of the heart should be felt too feebly at the extremities, or 
the veins should perform their functions ill, the electric current is ap- 
plied to quicken the circulation of the system, 

Thus, from whatever direction our country is viewed, it is seen ad 
vancing. And this advancement is not like that of China. in popula- 
tion only, while mind is stationary, but the Vy move on love ther in one 
grand progression. Had Captain John Smith, when he was ¢ xploring 
the shores of the Chesapeake and of New England, mapped out, in 
imagination, this broad continent, had he seen the Jamestown and 
Plymouth colonies swell into a mighty empire, and been assured that 
in the short space of two centuries all this should be a reality, would 
not his restless, grasping genius have been more than satistied ’ 

If Roger Williams, while he was slumbering on the cold ground, 
on the mght of his arrival in Providence, had dreamed of the present 
development of his idea of government, in the history of his own 
State, and by the pens of its authors ; if he had extended his view, 
and seen a nation bowing reverently to the sovereignty of conscience, 
must not his fatigues and trials have been forgotton in such maguiti- 
cent results ? 

While, however, much praise is bestowed on American enterprise, 
its literature and fine arts are censured for want of taste and original- 
ity. But these, it is seen, are necessarily of slow and late growth. 
American mind has advanced in accordance with the law of human 
progress. Though it has been free to act or not to act, the order of 
its developments was immutably fixed by Him who controls mind as 
wellas matter. But the same law which has hitherto directed its 
course, will ere long usher in a literary period. 

If American mind has thus early in its course erected no mean 
monuments to Literature and Art, can we expect too much of it’ 
Will not our most sanguine, our largest hopes, fall short of the reality, 
when, true to its nature, it shall change its direction, and with all its 
native earnestness and determination, apply its powers to int llectual 
‘reations ? ‘Then, from our valleys shall arise, in strains of eloquenc: 
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and of poesy, and be echoed on by every hill-top and mountain, the 
deeds of American heroism. ‘Then may Mount Washington SUTpass 
the Helicon and the Parnassus, and the Tiber be rivaledy by our Po. 
tomac and Ohio, while Mount Olympus and the Peneus shall be real. 
ized in the beauty and grandeur of Catskill and Hudson. Then shalj 
there be a proud superstructure, American in every stone of its foun- 
dation, in every column and support in its spires, its decorations of 
tapestry and of statuary, which will be a fit expression of the achieve. 
ments of Anglo-American Mind. 


THANATOS. 


On, when T lay me down to breathe my last, 
When to the final conflict IT must bring 

Whate’er of strength, of fortitude, of hope, 
Remaineth from the pilgrimage of life ; 

When, like a shadow, or a passing dream, 
Earth's busy scenes shall flit from my dim sight ; 
When the warm grasp of friendship is relaxed 
Before the mandate of th’ all-sundering King, 
Who stands, the goal of life’s race quickly run ;— 
Oh then may the kind Heavenly Shepherd still 
The triumphant shout of the grim monster, 
Cheering my trembling spirit to the strife ; 

And then may my victorious head the crown, 
The golden crown, adorn ; and may a harp be mine, 
Wherewith, no more in feeble earthly strains, 
The praises of Immanuel I shall sing ; 

But, with pure heart, before th’ Eternal Throne, 
Strike to the notes of heavenly melody ! 


RETRIBUTION OF NATIONAL SIN. 


THE past may be viewed in the light of a grand series of experi- 
ments, made for the benefit of the present and future. Examples 
have been accumulated without number, from which it is easy to de- 
duce the true principles of national polity. ‘The hand-writing of time 
is fearfully legible. In dark crimson characters it declares the indis- 
soluble connection between the deeds and the fate of nations, and 
thus shows, scarcely less plainly than revelation, the policy as well as 
the obligation of justice. 


specially does history affirm the true retribution of national sin. 
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Containing little else than a record of nations rising to splendor and 
power in a brilliant career of crime, and sinking under a load of guilt 
and corruption, it shows, most conclusively, that to be permanent they 
must be established in right. ‘To say that in the mutability of human 
fairs, government must eventually yield to the great law which is 
found in the physical world, and their day of strength be followed by 
, period of decay, does not give the exact truth. It is national crime 
that is the forerunner and the cause of national destruction All his- 
tory proves it, and its lessons should administer a stern and withering 
rebuke to the grasping hand of ambition, avarice, and power. Long 
centuries ago its voice should have been too fearfully audible not to 
have been heard and obeyed. But, notwithstanding the experience of 
the past, the present seems bent on the same hazardous course of eX- 
periment, (if that can be called experiment whose results are already 

made certain by innumerable trials,) and infatuated by the splendor of 
its own ambitious hopes, is pursuing schemes of extended dominion, 
whose immediate success both revelation and history declare can only 
render their final defeat the more signal. 

Perhaps no other modern example illustrates and confirms the prin- 
ciple of Retribution of National Sin, equally well with Spain. Hence, 
n the development of our subject, we shall have occasion to notice a 
tew particulars in her history. 

lt is needless to tell what Spain is now. Perhaps it would be 
equally needless to speak of her as she was in the fifteenth century, 
when all Europe envied her greatness and trembled at her power. 
But, we ask, how is she fallen’? ‘The desolating scourge of war has 
not entered her borders, exhausted her resources, consumed her wealth, 
nd crushed her power. The elements have not broken in upon her 
n wrathful strife and buried her cities and laid waste her fertile fields 
ltis no natural or external calamity which has made barren her soil, 
pralized the energies, and broken the spirit of her people, and placed 
her at the foot, as she once was at the head, of the nations of Europe 
Spain is emphatically what she has made herself. Freely and de- 
liberately has she wrought her own ruin. 

With the union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon, in 1479, by 
the marriage of their sovereigns, Ferdinand and Isabella, began the 
mportance of Spain in the affairs of Europe. But the year 1492 
ust ever remain the most memorable epoch in Spanish history. Dhis- 
tinguished as the year in which the discovery of America by Colum- 
hus gave to the sovereigns of Spain the possession of a new world ; 
is the period in which Grenada was wrested from the Moors, and 
thus the Mussulman’s power in Western Europe annihilated forever , 
ind finally, as the year in which the bloody inquisition, by its equally 
‘ind and merciless persecutions, banished from Grenada all Jews,— 
mounting to some hundreds of thousands,—who would not embrace 
the Christian faith ;—this year, thus distinguished, undoubtedly made 
Spain the first power in the world, but at the same time paved the 
way for her future calamity, and introduced into her bosom the very 
Clements of her destruction. 
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These three events had each not a little influence in determining 
the fate of Spain, but we shall notice only the first. 

The discovery of a Western Continent had no sooner been mac 
known than it gave birth, in the minds of the sovereigns of Spain, to 
the wildest conjectures and the most extravagant hopes. From tha: 
moment they seem to have abandoned their former policy, and that 
which all experience should have taught them was the only certain 
way to prosperity, and were henceforth actuated by ambition and aya. 
rice, more than by a love of justice and a desire to promote the hap- 
piness of their people. Claim was immediately laid to all lands what. 
svever that they might discover. ‘Their flag had been already un. 
furled by Columbus on the island where he first landed, as the sign of 
rightful authority, and his example was imitated by all their succeed. 
ing adventurers in the West. ‘They planted the colors of the united 
crowns of Castile and Aragon on whatever land they saw; and no 
sooner was this done than the strong blow was struck which bowed 
the Indian to its authority. ‘The spirit which animated the Spaniard 
in gaining possession of the new world, cannot, perhaps, be better |). 
lustrated than by reference to Balboa, who first crossed the continent 
to the Pacific, and, armed with sword and buckler, rushed into its 
waters and cried out, in the true chivalrous vein, “ that he claimed 
this unknown sea, with all it contained, for the King of Castile, and 
that he would make good the claim against all, Christian or infidel, 
who should dare to gainsay it.” It was in this spirit, and on the 
ground of absolute right, that Spain had, within little more than half « 
century after the first voyage of Columbus, conquered the whole o 
the southern portion of North, and a great portion of South America 

Some, perchance, may ask us why the Indian power should thus 
have been annihilated’ Why was it that the large and partially en- 
lightened empires of Mexico and Peru must in one short hour be 
wrapped in eternal oblivion? Did the ground, reeking with the blood 
of human victims slain on their altars, cry to Heaven for vengeance 
on the Aztecs’? Had the angel of death been commissioned to exe- 
cute the fearful doom of destruction on the reigning dynasty of Peru, 
in revenge of its tyrannical rule, or because of its assumed divine pre- 
rogatives and divine homage? And if such a melancholy destiny 
was inevitable, why must the Spaniard, made most desperate by am- 
bition and avarice, be entrusted with its fulfillment? Could not, at 
least, the peaceful and effeminate natives of the West Indies be spared 
the humiliating fate of cruel bondange to their conquerors, which, 1 
a few years, forever blotted out their race and their name? But we 
can make no reply. ‘This most melancholy fate of the Indian remains 
wrapped up in the government of a mysterious Providence. Yet all 
His ways are not thus inscrutable. Spain had a destiny still to & 
fulfilled. ‘lhe strong arm which prostrated millions with a blow 1s 1t- 
self palsied by the same blow. 

Some of the results of this conquest are most obvious, even to th 
casual observer. None can fail to see that the vast amounts of gold 
and silver obtained without labor in Mexico and Peru, must hav 
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gre atly increased the licentiousness and fed the avarice of the already 
waricious and dissolute Spaniard. The conquered Indian, too, with 
blighted hopes and crushed spirits, became a fit object for the exercise 
of tyranny ; and the fearful danger which man ever incurs by wield- 
ng a power of unlimited control OVeT a large number of his species, 
tthe same time accountable to none for its use, was here most 
tuliv re alized. Thus the conquest ot America offered vlorv for ambi- 

Nn. gold for avarice, and objects for the exeretswe of the most unre- 
straed indulgence of all the malignant passions and vicious appetites 
of man. Indolence and vice took the place of industry and virtue 

needs no philosopher to see what must be the effect on public mo- 
rals and national strength, and that not a few of th prominent charag- 
teristics Of Spanish character are clearly traceable to this cause 

But this period was a peculiar crisis in the condition of Spain, in 
mother important respect. Shortly before, it had been a question, 
whether the Crowns of Castile and Aragon should be married by the 
marriage of their Sovereigns. It was a question, which it cost a long 
struggle to decide, whether Grenada should belong to the Christian or 
the Infidel. It was a question too, for some time debated, whether 
Spain should establish herself permanently as the first power in Eu- 
rope and America. ut there was now a question in agitation, which 
was of still more vital importance than any of these, to every Spanish 
subject—a question, Which lay at the foundation of all future prospects, 
Was Spain to have a free government, was she to be the home of free- 
men, or the land of slaves? = It was during this period of conquest— 
during the reigns of Ferdinand and his successor, Charles |—that this 
question was finally settled. At the commencement of the reign of the 
iormer, the Cortes, the representative of the people, possessed no in- 
considerable powers. In the reign of the latter it had become so 
modified, as to be entirely subservient to the will of the crown, and a 
mere tool in the hands of executive power Nor has it since that 
ume, tll within a few years, become sufficiently independent to bestow 
the slightest consideration upon the wishes and rights of the people. 
Che decision of this great and long-contested question has been, without 
doubt, in a great measure, determined by the extension of the domin- 
ons of Spain in America. Absolute power over so large a territory 
broad made her Sovereign more Impatient of control and restraint,—the 
more a despot at home. And this spiritof bh iughtiness and tyranny, 
met with no check ; for the floods of gold and silver which were poured 
into Spain from the New World, rendered him almost wholly indepen- 
lent on his subjects. It mav be doubted whether there had ever been 
English liberty, had the royal family of the Stuarts possessed these 
supports of absolute authority. As we have seen, the result was fatal 
to the hopes of every Spanish subject; it was in itself considered of 
omparatively small Importance to him whether Grenada was governed 
ov professors of the Mohammedan or the Christian faith; whether 
‘pain should be the most powerful, or the weakest state in Europe ; 
Whether she should grasp the whole western Continent, or never 
possess a foot of its soil:— but he could ill afford to see human rights 
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banished from his native country, and feel the powerful assurance. that 
she was to remain stationary, as if all her laws and habits were stereo. 
typed, while the other parts of the civilized world were advancing with 
the most astonishing rapidity. But the way for it had been prep 
and the legitimate consequences were sure to follow. Her oppres 
sive, impoverishing, and tyrannical course abroad, had sown the see: 

of slavery, poverty, and degradation athome. The abundant and » rr 

ble harvest she has been for ages reaping. 

A striking contrast might be presented in the English colonies, and 
the manner in which they affected the parent state. In one respect 
the fates of Spain and of England are alike. Both have lost their yaly. 
able possessions in the New World. But while the former ceased ; 


ared. 


derive any important benefits from ber colonies as soon as the politi 
ties which bound them together were sundered, the United States hav 
on the contrary, contributed as much more to the prosperity of the latte 
as they themselves have been more prosperous. The Spanish colonist 
feasted on golden hopes by day and golden dreams by night, until 
found himself surrounded by all the wretchedness of pov rty, and de. 
prived of personal liberty and security. On the other hand, those from 
whom we are descended, conscious of the purity of their motives, and 
satisfied with the justice of their course, by the most untiring industry 
laid a broad foundation of national wealth and happiness. The y soughi 
not lor gold, and yet they found it , not however in temples and mines 
but in the hard and barren soil. New England, with its rugged hills 
and rock-bound strand, has proved richer in gold, than all the mines 
of Peru. And it is gold which needs no slaves to dig it, or refiner to 
purify it. {tis dug and refined in the great laboratory of nature, by 
the application of the simple labor of the husbandman. 

It would be well for our country in the present crisis to contemplat: 
the calamities which have resulted to Spain from the brilliant career. 
her power in America. Success should not hide from us the moral 
character of our deeds. ‘There is a reflex influence, a day of retnbu- 
tion, sure to come. Victories are often fraught with greater dangers 
than defeats. It wasthe success of the French Revolution which del- 
uged Irance with blood, The sole dominion of Bonaparte over the 
solitary isle of St. Helena resulted directly and naturally from his un- 
exampled success in gaining supremacy over Europe. ‘The very 
cause of immediate success may bring final ruin. The power which 
causes the meteor to explode, is the same which sends it blazing 
through the air. 

It is in vain also that we try to cover up national sin, and shield 11 
from retribution, by any important good which appears likely to grow out 
of it. We have no sympathy with that cold, philosophical spirit which 
dwells on the most shocking periods of history, without a tear or re- 
gret, so long as it can trace in the changes and revolutions which they 
produce, the progressive improvement of the world. Our confidence 
in the wisdom and benevolence of a superintending Providence would 
indeed lead us to hope that the most bloody revolutions of the world 
have resulted in good. Good may even come from the war in which our 
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intry 1s now engaged. But those who are waging it, “ mean it not 


wo.” and af at be crumnal, though it abound with blessings for all the 
world besides, our country will only reap from it, misery and disgrace 


LEGEND OF THE CLIFF. 


‘Tue thanders were rolling their anthem to God, 

While the lightnings in fury were flashing abroad, 

And the winds sang the requiem, lonely and drear, 

Of the passed and misspent, but returnless Old Year. 

On a cliff of the mountain the freebooter stood ; 

On his face was depicted, in horrible mood, 

The impress of despair. ‘The wild storm and the war 

Of the elements, raging in fury afar, 

Were the calmness of peace, when compared with the rage 
Of the storm pent within, that was ne'er to assuage 

In the agony rending his soul he could feel 

A presage of that wrath the next world shall reveal. 

On his brow were inscribed the deep limnings of care, 
And Old Age had been writing with iron finger there ; 
For through three-score long years he had battled the sea, 
Bewailing his cursed nativity. 

Not alone with the sea had he fiercely contended ; 

But therewith a far deadlier strife had been blended 

He had scattered the blood of his race like the rain ; 

In that blood had he marked his wild course o'er the main. 
While he thought on these things, looking out on the sea, 
He conversed with himself in soliloquy 


“ The long course of my life hasteth fast to its close— 
To the close of its joys—to the close of its woes ;— 
Of its woes! Would to GodI could hope that might be ; 
But these only end with eternity. 
In wild fury I've ploughed the broad watery main, 
And I’ve sowed it with bodies and blood of the slain ; 
But the harvest that thence hath arisen I reap, 


Those stern prayers for vengeance that rise from the deep. 


“Oh, it hath been a joy to me, 
While the scared victim fled my lee, 
To guide my gallant bark. 
Methinks e’en now I'm on the deep, 
I see my awful pennon sweep 
The sky, stretched long and dark ! 





LEGEND OF THE CLIFF. 





“ Right well my Sea Bird spreads her wings, 
Right well the giistening spray she flings, 
Leaping from wave to wave! 
Mark, how we fill the less’ning space ! 
But bright steel glitters on the Chase, 


Look that your hearts be brave ! 


“ A flash,—like the flash of an angry eye; 
A voice,—by th’ indignant gun raised high, 
Belching its burning ire ; 
Aye, while those bellowing thanders boom, 
The trembling Chase hath heard his doom, 
To sink ‘mid blood and fire. 


“ They've lost their main-mast—cleared the wreck, 
Gods! how they muster on the deck! 
Brave souls, though doomed to die ; 
Their shroud shall be the curling surge, 
The hoarse night-breezes chant their dirge, 
With lone and dismal sigh. 


“ We're with them now—prepare to board ! 
Quick ! throw the grapples! mark the word, 
To victory or death ! 
‘The muttered curse—the rallying cry— 
The shriek for mercy raised on high— 
The groan—the gasp for breath— 


“ The gurgling blood—the pallid brow— 
The closed eye—are before me now, 
As things of yesterday. 
But I have now my doom to meet ; 
Though my tumultuous soul to greet 
Hope sends no cheering ray. 


“ To the dark caverns of despair 
(Heaven's mercy dwells not there! not there ! ) 
My trembling spirit flies. 
Farewell, green earth! farewell, blue sea ! 
Whence endless curses rise o’er me ; 
© death that never dies !” 
The old Freebooter, gath’ring hie strength for the leap, 
Hung suspended a moment aloft o'er the deep ; 
Then sank, and the rent waters closed o'er his form, 
"Mid the roar of old ocean, the rage of the storm. 
But each night, as the neighboring peasantry say, 


The old Freebooter's spirit appears on the Bay, 


And the Fisherman, gliding thereby in his skiff, 
Dreads to tarry till night ‘neath the “ Freebooter’s Cliff.” 
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THE TREASON OF MARSHAL NEY. 


Howrver we may regard its consequences, it is impossible to con- 
remplate the downfall of Napoleon, his splendid fortunes and his brave 
comrads, without feelings of sadness and regret. But no incident is 
more calculated to awaken such feelings, than that in which the bra- 
vest of the brave turned to his executioners, and gave the word, “ com- 
rads—fire on me.” 

From the ranks Ney had risen to a station scarcely inferior to that 
ol the l;mperor whom he served, Napoleon soon learn d to trust en- 
tirely to him. When he saw him atthe head of his column marching 
for the thickest of the fight, he gave up all anxiety for the result. It 
was he who laid the keys of Moscow at the fe tof his commander, 
and when the tide had turned, it was he who first, with a few hundred, 
then with thirty, then alone, was the rear-guard of the grand Army 
The ramparts which wealth and talents had for ages accumulated about 
hereditary power, proved no barrier to the active genius, and calm but 
dauntless courage with which they were assailed by the son of the 
cooper of Sarrelouis. His comrads revered him for his noble, gen- 
erous nature. ‘The vanguished blessed him for his clemency. 

Alas, that so noble a spirit should fall! 

On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Ney left his sovereign’s side 
full of loyalty, with the promise and the determination to bring that 
sovereign’s foe chained into his presence. Hitherto his sword had 
been drawn for no revolutionary party or ambitious aspirant for power, 
He had acknowledged no cause but that of his country. Her rulers 
were his commanders ; her enemies were his foes 

On arriving at his command at Becancon he proceeded to make all 
the arrangements which prudence or zeal could dictate. But he saw 
the machinations of his adversary everywhere successful ; he heard 
of his triumphant progress through the south of France ; the acclama- 
tions which greeted him at Grenoble and at Lyons. From the peas- 
amtry in the fields he heard the shout, “ Vive l'Empereur.” A thou- 
sand recollections rushed upon his mind. For the first time he allowed 
himself to waver between duty and impulse. And the conflict was ter- 
rible, for he had never yet known what it was to swerve from the path 
of duty. But that duty now told him to oppose one with whose desti- 
ny his own had been linked—whose commands he loved and whose 
genius he adored. 

His noble spirit had spurned the first faint whisper of dishonor. 
It came again and againina thousand varving forms, appealing to every 
feeling of his nature. Still he stood firm; he arranged the forces en- 
trusted to him with a skill which filled even his enemies with admira- 
tion. His last act on the evening of the 13th of March, was to summon 
the officers of the troops under his command before him, and require 
them severally to swear allegiance to the Bourbons. 

In the stillness of the night those suggestions which he had quelled 
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during the active duties of the day came again with tenfold power, 
A thousand recollections carried him through the scenes of the glorious 
past. A thousand impulses beset his purpose for the future. ‘Tha: 
spirit which had saught the fiercest dangers, as its natural element. 
now quailed before the phantoms of its own creation. It was late in 
night of the 13th, when, wrought by such feelings till he was no longer 
himself, that messengers from Napoleon sought his presence. The 
wily Corsican sent him no honeyed blandishments or eloquent entrea- 
ties. He sent him commands in the style which it had long been his 
custom to obey. Ile sent him a proclamation for him to read at the 
head of the troops which had been entrusted to him. His distracted 
mind caught eagerly at anything like determination and firmness. 
Those feelings, which had so long been gathering strength in their 
confinement, now broke forth with resistless force. Impulse had tri- 
umphed. 

On the morning of the 14th he again called his troops about 
him. He read to them the proclamation he had received. When the 
deed was done the Impetuous feelings which had hitherto borne him 
on, forsook him. A new master, to which he had till now been a stran- 
ger, took possession of him. It was remorse. From that moment his 
lofty bearing was humbled, and the lustre of his eye was dimmed. Says 
he. “life was a burden to me. <A hundred times I was on the point 
of blowing out my own brains ; I did all I could to find death at Wa- 
terloo.” Yes! at the head of that guard which never yet had recoiled, 
he marched on through the storm before which his followers were melt- 
ing away—on! to the cannon’s mouth—on! through the breaking 
ranks, till Wellington wiped his reeking brow, and wished that Blu- 
cher or night would come. But at length the words, “ Up, guards, and 
at them,” changed the fate of Europe and of Ney. Against his will 
he was borne back in the headlong tide. 

When the Allies had occupied Paris, Ney recklessly remained in 
Paris and in France, called upon to answer for his crime. 

Then that broken spirit and infirm purpose which just now could not 
resolve to shun investigation, endeavored to elude it by petty subter- 
fuges, but they were of no avail, and justice had its way. 

Now that his crime is atoned for, his bravery and noble talents 
shine forth with greater lustre than if he had lived knowing and con- 
cious that all about him would know that his escape from punishment 
did not result from his freedom from guilt—a condition which Plato 
has argued, is the most wretched imaginable. 

The little monument in the garden of the Luxemburg, which marks 
the spot where he fell, is a token of more melancholy interest than 
the fields of Waterloo and Borodino. For the spirit of Waterloo and 
Borodino, and five hundred other contests, slumbers beneath ; the stain 
on his honor washed out in blood. 
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DEATH AND SLEEP. 


Deatn and Sleep, the Angels of Mortality and of Slumber, embra- 
eng one another, like brothers wandered over the earth. It was even- 
ny. ‘They laid themselves down upon a hillock not far from the dwell- 
mgs of men. A melancholy stillness prevailed around, and the ves- 
per-bell had ceased in the distant village 

Quietly and silently, as is their wont, sat the two beneficent Genii 


f mankind in frie ndly embrace, and soon the night drew on 
Then rose the Angel of Sle ‘ep from his moss-covered couch 


, and 
scattered with noiseless hand the invisible 


seeds of slurnby r The 
west wind bore them to the quiet dwellings of the wearied. Now 


sweet sleep embraced the inmates of the rural hamlets, from the old 
man who walks with his staff to the infant in its cradle. The sick 
forgot his pains, the mourner his sorrows, the poor his cares Every 
eve Was closed. Then, when his duty was finished, this he netics nt 
Angel laid down again by the side of his stern brother. “ When the 
morning breaks,” said he, with joyous mnocence, “ then will the world 
bless me as its friend and benefactor. O what ; a yoy to do good, un- 
seen and in secret! O how happy are we invisible messengers of the 
Good Spirit! How delightful our silent e ake ment!” So spake the 
good Angel of Sleep. ‘The Death Angel looked upon him with silent 
melancholy, and a tear such as immortals shed, stood in his large dark 
eve. “Alas!” said he, “that I cannot, like you, rejoice in gladsome 

uklulness. Men call me their enemy and the troubler of their hap- 


piness, 


“0, my brother,” answered the Angel of Sleep, “ will not the good 
ut their General Awakening® call you their friend and bless vou grate- 
fully Are we not brothers, and both messengers of one Father?” 


So he spake; and like brothers, the Angels embraced one another ten- 
derly. 


ADAM AND THE ANGEL OF PARADISE. 


When Abel lay weltering in his blood, and Adam stood by the mur- 
lered one and we pt, ~ nm came the Angel of P aradise to the F athe r of 
manki ind. and stood in silence near him; and his countenance was 
houghtful. But “Ned lifted up his eyes and said: “Is this a token 
f the race which is to spring from me ? And shall ever again a broth- 
ers blood, shed by the hand of a brother, sti iin the earth ’” 

The Angel answered, “ Thou sayest it.’ 


‘Alas! and what name then must man give to the dreadful deed?’ 
ea Adam. 


With a tear in his eye the heavenly messenger answered, “ War.” 


We have ventured to depart here, sornewhat from the strict sense of the original. 
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Then the Father of mankind shuddered, sighed, and said, “ Alas, 
why must then the righteous and the just fall by the band of the 
wicked ”’ 

‘The Angel was silent. 

But Adam continued his complaint, and said, “ What remains to 
me now in my wretchedness upon the blood-stained earth ? 

The Angel answered and said, “ ‘To look to Heaven!” Thereupon 
he vanished. 

But Adam stood still till the setting of the sun. And when the stars 
had arisen, he stretched forth his arms towards Orion and the Wain. 
and said, “ O ye glittering sentinels at the gate of Heaven, why pass 
ye on so sile ntly / Crant to a mortal to hear the sound of YOUF Voice ; 
O! tell of the land be yond _ and of Abel the beloved '” 

Then was it more silent around ; and Adam bowed himself upon his 
face and worshiped. And he heard in his heart a gentle voice, “ Be- 
hold, Abel, thy son, liveth '” 

And he went thence, in faith; but his soul was silent and full of 
SOTTOW 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Amip all that has of late been written on France and its recent rev- 
olution, we may perhaps be permitted to suggest a few thoughts 
Though few, the truths contained in them we think are weighty, and 
such as would most readily suggest themselves to every re flecting 
mind. At the present time, as Americans, we occupy in the eyes of 
the world, a station of which we may be justly proud, and in which we 
may justly glory. Never has the epithet of an American Citizen and 
Freeman been held in higher estimation, been regarded with deeper 
respect and veneration Amid the crush of mighty kingdoms, amid the 
ruin of thrones and sceptres scattered far and wide, amid the resound- 
ing footsteps of retreating tyranny, and the incipient dawnings of uni- 
versal freedom, we stand forth as a monument of greatness, as a grand 
exemplar of all which can exalt, bless and dignify a people. 

The present position of mos: of the European States, is indeed erit- 
ical and alarming \ mighty convulsion has taken place—a convul- 
sion, the causes of which have been silently and secretly preparing. 
The smouldering embers pent up within the bosom of the mighty vol- 
cano have at length burst forth with irresistible violence. All Europe 
is shaken to its centre. The effect of all this remains to be seen. As 
yet, all is doubt and conjecture. But such as it is, it appears to bear 
a bold impress of melioration—a melioration, which we regard as 4 
mighty step inthe history of modern civilization. The causes, as we 
have already said, have been long at work. ‘Tyranny he retofore has 
reigned supreme. It has oppressed the conscience. It has seized 
the judicial power and turned it as an instrument of vengence to ts 
own account. In merciless persecution it has every where lifted up | 
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yead;, while freedom of thought and in quiry it has everywhere restrain- 
ed. ‘Tothe advance of the human mind—to its continued struggles for 
emancipation, it has paid no regard. Instead of soothing and gently 
restraining this spirit by complying in part to its demands, by its in- 
creased severity it has but provoked resistance. France howed down 
under @ heavier yoke—Ge TmMany was ¢c rushe d—lItaly Oppresse d 

\ustria and Prussia groaned in chains, and Poland bent to the will 
of its despotic victor. Freedom eve rywhere was crushed. It was 

» much tor the enlightened spirit of this e« ntury. All Europe arose 
sone man. The song of Freedom was no sooner sounded in the 

eets of Paris, than re-echoing from the huill- -tops of the Alps it re- 
, celal throughout all Europe. Oppressed Cracow threw off her 

hains—Berlin and Vienna flowed with blood—and Germany, with its 
several principalities, rose in triumphant msurrection 

What the end of these things will be we know not At present all 
eves are turned towards France. In this mighty movement she is the 
pioneer. Upon her stage the first scene of this feartul drama is bemyg 
ted. ‘The toundation of a Republic, as broad as it is free, is there 
being laid. And now a question arises—a question of most momen- 
tous import, Will France succeed ’? will her Re publie stand ’ or wall 
he mi ghty fabric, assailed by some internal or external cause, fall to 
(un ere its topmost stone 1s laid. 

Now in order that a Republic may stand, may flourish, two things, 
in Our Opinion, are indispensable. First, a sound moral sentiment must 
pervade the bosom of the people. Second, a great diffusion of knowl- 
edge must everywhere pervade 

In any kingdom, the character of its government, of its institutions, 
will depend in a great measure upon that ofits sovereign. He may in 

th be denominated the living representation of the whole body 

The power of deposing and elevating to office being placed in 
lus hands, he will be careful to select such alone who, as he knows, 
will coincide with his sentiments and be subservient to his wall 

ina Republic, the people are this sovereign This power is placed 
in their hands, and according to the spirit—the character of the people 

such willbe the spirit, the character of their rulers. Hence that a 
Republic mav be well governed—in short, may exist—the paramount 
importance of a sound moral influence pervading the bosom of that 
Republic. 

\gain, while law as we know exerts its influence only in respect 
to acts external, morality deals with intentions and motives internal 
In a Republic, almost all classes of citizens are eligible to office, 


ud in no government do changes of authority so frequently occur. 
in every such case oaths of office are necessarily acquired in short, 
one cannot even exercise the office of a citizen without some such 
oath. But if men’s minds be not religiously educated, if a strict mo- 
rality does not pervade them, oaths cannot produc e their effect. Upon 
their character as individuals will evidently depend their character as 
‘tatesmen ; and,as has been well said, “a man who is truthful, honest 


VOL. All to 
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just, humane and reasonable as an individual, will endeavor to be hop- 
est, just, humane and reasonable as a statesman.” 

‘This is but a small portion of the arguments which might be alk ged 
to show the necessity ina Republic, of a sound moral sentiment per- 
vading the bosom of the people. In short, it is essentially interwove; 
in the very existence of a Republic. 

So too with Education. Where a people are to govern themselves 
they should be well acquainted with all the principles of government 
where they are called upon to decide in respect to the constitution of 
country, they should be able to read and understand that constitution 
Questions of most momentous importance, having a deep bearing upor 
the interests—the destiny of a nation—are often placed in their hands 
to be decided according to their will. Upon each man tests a fearfy! 
responsibility. ich man therefore by a well balanced mind shou! 
be capable of mecting that responsibility, should be capable ol judg 
for himself as to what will benefit, and what will be detrimental to }). 
country’s interests. Mr. Webster, in his speech before the Massachv- 
setts’ convention in 1821, thus expresses himself: ** We do not indeed 
expect all men to be philosophers or statesmen ; but we confidently 
trust, that by the diffusion of general knowledge, and good and virtuou- 
sentiment, the political fabric may be secure as well against open vio- 
lence and overthrow, as against the slow but sure undermining of licen- 
tiousness. We rejoice that every man in this community may call 
property his own, so far as he has occasion for it to furnish for him 
self and his children the blessings of religious instruction and the ele- 
ments of knowledge. ‘This celestial and this earthly light he is ea- 
titled to by the fundamental laws. [tis every poor man’s undoubted 
birthright; it is the great blessing which this constitution has secured 
to him; it is his selace in life; and it may well be his consolation in 
death, that his country stands pledged by the faith which it has plight 
ed to all its citizens, to protect his children from ignorance, barbarity 
and vice.” 

Our country will exhibit an excellent confirmation of what we hav 
advanced. As a nation we have existed upwards of two thirds of a 
century ; during which period, our advancement in general civilization, 
in all that which creates, establishes and dignifies a people, has been 
most rapid. To it, in the annals of nations no comparison can be 
found. As a free, independent, and sovereign people, we consider 
ourselves as established. Now examine our institutions and see 0! 
what character, of what spirit they most partake. Is it not the same 
character, the same spirit which our Pilgrim Fathers cherished, and 
which they have bequeathed to us as the richest, the most noble of a 
legacies’ Is it not the same spirit which actuated the great Franklin, 
when in the first Congress he moved that the blessing of God would 
first of all be implored upon their transactions ? The same spiri' 
which has sprinkled our land with the temples of God, founded Sab- 
bath Schools, and diffused throughout its whole length the blessings ©! 
moral as well as political education? It is here, we are assured, rests 
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firmest support of our government Hlere is the secret of our past, 
wd the happiest presage of our success, 

Now how 1s it with France’ ‘The vreat body of the pee ile are to- 

ly destitute of all moral sentiment. The very name of a Freneh- 

wn is associated with irreligion. ‘The fearful outburst of 1789 was 

wiully fatal to every thing like national religion in France. The 

y which there was raised, “* no more altars, no more priests, no other 


i but nature,” has since then mor or less continued to resound 
ughout France. We give the words of a distinguished modern 
writer and philosopher, when we say that among the great mass of the 
pulation of that country, there appears to be no distinct recognition 
(the moral attributes of the Deity, of the obligation of divine law, or 
i future and eternal stete of existence. Whirled about incessantly 
i the vertex of vanity and dissipation, the creation is lost sight of, 
responsibility disregarded, and sensual gratifications pursued 
the utmost eagerness. Never perhaps ina Pagan country was 
prcurean philosophy so sVstematic lly reduced to prac tice, as in 
ouutry of Voltaire, Buffon, Mirabeau, Condorcet, Helvetius and 
Diderot The gaming houses are continually filled, the theatres 
waded, the streets deafened with ballad singers and mountebanks ; 
us ol all ages, from the hoary grandsire to the child of tour or five 
rs, envaved in ball routs and dancing. ‘The house of God desert- 
il the voice of religion alone unheard and despised 
lhese words are full of truth. Every day we hear them verified 
v those of our countrymen, who have visited this most gay and heen- 
is of European nations. ‘The annals of Paris alone bear a fearful 
ess to this utter want of all morality among the great b uly of the 
ple, when inone short year they recount over six hundred sui des, 
hundred and fifty murders, and ne: irly three thousand persons who, 
irious offences, were placed in prison dicipline—besides a long 
ition, shocking to all the feelings of hum nity, of parents pot- 
sonmg their children, husbands murdering their wives, and children 
vho liad poisoned or otherwise destroyed their pare nts This was in 
‘aris alone ; from it we may judge the state of the country at large 
Education is the handmaid of religion. Where one precedes the 
ther sooner or later will follow. ‘True, Philosophy and Science 1s 
herished in France, but by whom? Almost entirely by the upper 
iss; andin verification of ‘this we have but to refer to the present na- 
wil council. [tis composed in great part of philosophers, of men 
iscience. So it has alwavs been; but consider the great mass of the 
= » and you will find, that with the exception of Spain and Por- 
val, no other country in Europe is worse provided with means of 
rimentary tostruction. ke or Seve ral ye ars alter the great t Revolution 
I780, the publhie instruction of the young was tot: lly adandoned ; 
ndever since it has received but a very small portion of that attention 
Which so imports ant a source otf nations il prospe rity evide ntly demands. 
Now, to what we have advanced it may be said, * that better days 
wait France ; that morality and general inte lligence will yet there 
Prevail; that the onward march of improvement must esse ntially change 


? 
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the appearance of things.” The appearance, it may change ; but this 
will be all. It will penetrate no deeper. ‘These influences, in order 
materially to effect the great body of a people, to change their charac. 
ter, must work on them for ages. No nation as yet is born in a day 
Its habits, its character in this respect, most resembles that of an ind). 
vidual—when once acquainted they will cling to it. The governmen 
of France may change, but this will not affect the general character 
of the people. ‘That character already exists, and will continue to ex. 
jst, as heretofore. 

Here then, in this land of immorality, amid a people proverbially 
characterized for their fickleness of disposition, their gayety of temper 
and their licentiousness of habits, the glorious fabric of a Republic is 
attempted being laid,—a Republic, in which very name, and with 
whose very existence, 18 asssociated, is interwoven national 4ntell). 
gence and national integrity. The patriotism of the French peop| 
we admire and praise. In their successful resistance of tyranny, wi 
heartily rejoice. Would to heaven that they might enjoy a freedom as 
wide-spread in its influences, as beneficial in its effects, as that which 
extends over our own fair land. But this we say—at present, Franc: 
is not prepared for this ; in her movement to this end, she is too pre- 
mature. e.P 


THE OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 


Tue writer has attempted, below, to give a description of the celebrated painting 
by Annelli, representing the grand finale of Nature. 


Tue artist slept. Pale and emaciated from constant and intense la- 
bor ; oppressed with thoughts too big for utterance, bewildered by the 
shapeless forms of terror and of beauty that floated dreamily in the 
visions of his spirit’s fancy, he had dropped his pallet and his peo- 
cil, and listless and weary his eyelids closed on sights and scenes ol 
earth. 

Then, before the undimmed vision of his soul appeared a scene of 
horror, grandeur, and of joy, developing, blending, harmonizing, the 
nameless, numberless conceptions of his fanciful imaginings. 


THE VISION, 


It was the calm and quiet hour of noon, on a still, bright summer's 
day, when Nature languidly reposed, and when the pulse of animated 
life, usually so quick and firm, beat heavily and slow; when care had 
left the anxious brow, and deep solicitude the heart; labor had ceased, 
and from the crowded marts of active life the busy hum had died 
away; the flocks had sought the cooling shade ; the trembling leaves 
and drooping flowers in vain were sighing for the zephyr’s breath ; 
the distant sea was waveless and mirror-like for clearness, and the 
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proud ships sat in swan-like beauty on its bosom, and on the scene the 
glorious sun was looking down, as if rejoicing in his noon-tide stre ngth 
and dazzling beams. 

At this bright hour, O horror! what a sight did he behold' A dee p 
and awful darkness veiled the sky; the sun put on a robe of sable 
hue, and noon, serenest noon, was in a moment turned to darkest mid- 
night 

Thunders, now, are bellowing in the air; the lurid lightning gleams 
athwart the sky; the heavens now glow like furnace-fires, and now 
they change to hues of blood, and from the rolling, tossing clouds the 
burning embers fall like countless drops in heavy showers 

Yonder, a castle towering high is wrapped in fire; the flames are 
wreathing round the tapering masts, and thence they cleave their fiery 
way through tangled wood, o’er fertile plain, and girt the distant city 
with a W all of fire. To aggravate the horrors ol the sce ne, the oce an 
groans and heaves its swelling breast, as if the sea-god's dying strug- 
gle had come on. Earth, too, throws open wide her fearful jaws, 
writhing in agony most bitter, as darts the fierce earthquake through 
her numerous veins. 

It was an awful spectacle. For a moment no man to his neighbor 
spoke. All stood still in dread suspense, and fear and trembling seized 
the stoutest hearts. ‘The bonds of Friendship and Relationship, Envy 
and Amlition, Hatred and Lust, were all forgotten. As men thus 
paused irresolute, unknowing what to think, or what to do, suddenly, 
from out the darkened heavens bursts forth a brighter and more daz- 
zing light than human eye had ever seen, or human thought conceived ; 
alight, subduing in intensity the lightning’s and the conflagration’s lu- 
rid glare. 

It is the cross, the cross all radiant with light and glory. Ah! then 
the truth first flashed upon the minds of the bewildered mass. This 
was the herald of the Son of Man. ‘This was the signal hung from 
heaven that the great day of wrath had come ; and, oh, they seemed 
to say to Heaven and to each other, “* Who, who shall abide its com- 
ing ’” 

Then, many a manly cheek turned deadly pale with strange un- 
wonted fear, and icy coldness ran through many a heart, and in full 
many a throbbing breast hope died forever. Confusion, then, was 
worse confounded, and fear became more fearful sull, while horrid 
shrieks, and direful wails, and sad unearthly groans, escaped from those 
who knew the hour of retribution was at hand. 

Yonder, frantic with terror, a young and sweet confiding wife has 
fled to her loved husband's warm embrace,—her last, her only reluge,— 
and he, impulsively, has clasped her to his bosom, torn with unuttera- 
ble anguish. He looks upon the cross, and feels that he must fly, must 
have some refuge, but where, oh, where’? Upon the cherished idol of 
his heart he turns one agonizing glance, thinks of himself, and, feeling 
thata double death awaits him, he turns instinctively to flee, he knows 
hot, cares not whither. 

Beside them kneel two lovely ones in penitence and humble prayer, 
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while in their souls, uprising, swells the full tide of holy love, and on 
their brows sits radiant Hope, and from their countenances beams the 
light of sweet assuring Faith. 

Nearer, in the foreground, is a sadder contrast still. It is a princely 
group, now terror-stricken by the cross, as was Belshazzar viewing 
the writing of the armless hand. Alas! for that father and that king, 
who looks so full of rage and agony and despair, because from his 
grasp honor and power and fortune all have vanished in a moment, 
leaving him nought of his splendor and his joy, save the cold marble 
step on which he sits amazed. Nor is this all: to deepen his despair, 
and add to his chagrin, his lovely and beloved daughter flies to him, at 
this dread hour, for succor, and buries deep her beauteous face within 
the ample folds of his flowing purple robe. But, oh, he cannot save 
or help Aimself, much less the idol of his heart. Just then his manly 
son approaches, and lays one heavy hand upon that father’s shoulder, 
pointing with the other to the cross—the cross he had neglected, and, 
perchance, the cross that father long had taught him to neglect and to 
despise. 

With an expression of mingled wrath and hatred, disappointment 
and remorse, he gazes now upon that shining light. He loathes it 
heartily, and yet a thousand worlds, did he possess them, would be as 
nothing in his esteem, could they bedim its fast-increasing splendor, or 
save him from his awlul, conscious doom. He knows it ts vain, for 
the last sands of time are running fast, and more intensive as that light 
becomes, so round his soul doth gather thick the darkness of eternal 
night. 

Beside him kneels his doating wife, with clasped hands and up- 
turned eye, the vistble tokens of the deep struggle in her soul, as now 
she breathes a prayer for those she dearly loves. Joy fills her heart 
with prospects of unspeakable and unending bliss. Nor is she quite 
alone. Her faithful son has also bowed him low in humble adoration 
of that God, whom, by a mother’s fervent prayers and flowing tears, 
he was thus early led to love, to worship, and obey. 

Near to this company is the Atheist, the God-defying, God-denying 
Atheist, who, in his folly and his pride, had ever said, ** Who is the 
Almighty that | should serve him? Yes, he who had tauntingly so 
often asked, respecting Christ, “ Where is the promise of his coming!” 
felt now, the hour had come. Filled with consternation and dismay, 
prostrate he lies upon the ground, and seeks to hide him from the sun- 
light of that hated cross, and raises high his mortal arm, that hath so 
oft defied Omnipotence, as if he still would stay the on-coming veo- 
geance, 

Not so the pious widow by his side, who looks as calmly up to 
heaven, as if she even now were tasting of that joy which ever dwells 
within the heavenly courts. Her little one instinctively hath clasped 
the mother’s arm in ignorant sympathy with her; and near her side 
another daughter nestles close, as though that were her only hiding- 
place. She gazes on them both in love, then turns to heaven, and 
seems to say, in confidence, There is my God, my refuge in all trouble ; 
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| will not fear, though the heavens be removed, and though the earth 
shall melt away. 

Among the stricken throng there lay the Sensualist, oppressed with 
guilt, and by his side his victim lay disrobed, distorted, a sad and fear- 
jul sight, both wretched from untold remorse. 

There, with her daughter fair, stood Vanity, in elegant and gay at- 
tire. and stretched her snow-white hands toward heaven imploringly 
jor mercy. : 

Here stands the Debauchee, o’erwhelmed with guilt, turning his face 
away from light so pure and bright, and seeking now the darkness he 
hath loved so well, he hides his crimsoned cheek within bis purple 
robe, as though no eye could there behold his shame. 

Behind a broken column sits the old decrepit Miser, bending be- 
neath the weight of years, all wrinkled up with care, with heart all 
steeled to earthly sympathies and joys, clasping his urn of hoarded 
gold close pressed upon his heart, as if no power could wrest from 
him the object of his wedded love. 

All tremble with Unearthly fear. Some cry aloud for mercy, lashed 
io madness by conscience’s scorpion stings ; some tear their flowing 
hair in agony of grief; while others sit amazed, confounded, full of 
terror and dismay, looking for judgment and fiery indignation. 

At this dread hour, strange as it may appear, the smooth-tongued, 
cunning Sophist is not awed to silence. Ascending the steps of a 
temple near where he stood, with impious and blasphemous words he 
scorned the power of heaven’s King, and with his wonted oily speech 
now urged the listening throng to follow Aim, and disregard the gleam- 
ing cross. While thus he spake, a dark cloud passed above, and from 
its bosom shot a flame that pierced his heart, and rived his cursing 
tongue, and left him thus a loathsome, blackened corpse 

On yonder hill-top, a multitude of wretched ones have gathered 
round an ancient altar-pile, and lighted once again its fires that had 
so long been quenched, and from its summit now wreathes up the 
smoke of incense sweet, an offering vain to stay the doom but just at 
hand, 

Apart from this dense crowd, some cry unto the rocks and to the 
mountains dark to fall upon and hide them from the glory of that cross, 
and from the presence of the Lamb. But more there are who throng 
the entrance to an open cave, hoping to find, perchance, some shelter 
lrom the storm of hot, avenging wrath 

Apart from all things else, there stood a temple of the living God. 
Many an anxious eye was turned towards its massive doors, once open 
wide, now firmly closed ; and many a saddened heart grew sick from 
bitter, self-condemning thought, and vainly sighed that they, in time, 


lad not, within that sanctuary, found the soul’s secure and calm re- 
pose, 


The tumult now is stilled! Silence pervades the myriad throng ! 
Hushed are all sighs, stifled all groans, and dried all tears, and from 
the glazed eye withdrew the filmy veil of death ; for see! the portals 
wide unfold, again are Zion’s gates unbarred, and thither now they 
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wildly rush, with leap and shout and frantic joy, that still there's hope 
But, oh! delusive hope! A moment more, and back they fall in sad 
dismay, and with as wild, despairing shriek as fallen angels gave 
when hurled to Hades’ depths, they sank upon the ground to die ' 

‘Then came the triumph of the cross. In the midst of all this fierce 
aiproar and strange confusion—the fast-dissolving mountains—the re. 
tiring sea—the melting elements—the shrieks, the groans, the wails of 
earth's teeming millions—calm and dignified, and with a smile of 
heavenly rapture on her countenance, all beauteous and lovely, clad in 
fine linen, pure and white, came forth the Church of Christ on earth, 
the heavenly Bride, beloved of the Lamb. Around her brow serene 
and fair was twined a wreath of everlasting joy, and in her hands she 
waved bright palms of victory and glory, and thus she hailed the 
shining cross, the herald of her coming Lord, ready now to dwell with. 
in that city whose foundations are furever sure, in which nor sun nor 
moon doth ever shine, for there the Lamb is all the light thereof—tw 
which shall come the glory and the honor of the nations—where tears 
shall all be wiped from every eye, and sorrow and sighing be forever- 
more unknown. 

In rapturous joy at such a blessed consummation, Annelli awoke 
But from his memory fades not his dream, ull he had transferred its 
strange realities, from the tablet of his soul, to the speaking, life-like 
canvas. Z. 


COLERIDGE AND SHELLEY IN THE VALE OF CHAMONNY. 


We have two poems of about the same length, written amid the in- 
spiration of the same majestic scenery. Between the two authors, the 
task of assigning the preference in respect of native poetic talent were 
no less difficult than invidious, And yet between these two short po- 
ems, there is no room for comparison whatever. Shelley’s is as infe- 
rior to Coleridge’s as Campbell’s Hohenlinden is to Byron’s Waterloo. 
There is a magnificent march about the progress of Coleridge's Hymn 
as he sweeps on to the great truth of which every succeeding line ap- 
pears to intensify the majesty. Shelley, on the contrary, sets before us 
a panorama of brilliant and imposing imagery ; but it is the splendor of 
a cloud-castle, impressive while we gaze upon it, leaving no distinct 
conception upon the mind. He leads us to contemplate a most over- 
whelming manifestation of the power of the Most High. He tells vs 
in burning words, of the deep emotions with which his soul responds 
to the voices of the contending elements. But when we would rise 


Through Nature up to Nature’s God, 
when we would hear from his lyre fit strains wherewith to praise the 


great Architect, he sends us coldly away with dim and vapory imagin- 


ings of some unknown power,—poor compensation for communion with 
the Omnipotent ! 
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But Coleridge has no thoughts to waste on idle creations of his own. 
He gives himself to an inspiration, prompted by the works of God. Be- 
jore the immediate presence of Jehovah all inferior conceptions flit un- 
heeded by, and his soul bows listening to the praises which nature ren- 
derto her Lord. Whether or not Shelley intends to recognize the Author 
of nature, we will not pretend to say ; but if so, itis a sort of spectral 
abstraction, and finds no sympathy in any breast but that of the poet. 

Here is Shelley : 


All things that move and breathe with toil and sound, 
Are born and die, revolve, subside and swell 

Power dwells apart in its tranquillity, 
Remote, serene and inaccessible. 

. . . . 

The secret strength of things 

Which governs thought, and to the infinite dome 
Of Heaven is as a law, inhabits thee! 


And here is Coleridge : 


Motionless torrents! silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the full moon? Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows’ Who with living flowers 
Of loveliest hue spread garlands at your feet! 

God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 

Answer ; and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! 


Coleridge has no ethereal conception of a personified attribute with 
which to amuse us. He is not afraid of the simple and yet mysterious 
title by which the Deity is known at every fireside,—God! We ask, 
in the awful presence of Mont Blanc, for the Author of the scenes 
which surround us. Who reared the everlasting pillars of the temple 
and gilded its arches with rainbows, and filled its aisles with the swell 
and cadence of a thunder-organ? And we are referred to that name, 
the loveliness of which as much attracts the affections as its majesty 
impresses the imagination ;—to the same Great Being whose name we 
learned to lisp in infancy,—whom we have been taught to address with 
humble confidence as the Common Father,—who guides our steps amid 
the dangers of the day, and guards our rest amid the silence of the 
night. ; 

We confess there is no more interesting sight to us than genius con- 
secrated to religion. It can indeed bring to the common altar of our 
Faith, no new evidences of a divine origin. ‘The Author of Christiani- 
ty has not sent it forth into the world, so poorly panoplied against its 
enemies as to depend for attestation of its truth on the favorable judg- 
ment of human intellects. It must stand upon its own merits. But we 
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love to contemplate the spectacle of sages and philosophers and poets 
devoting their best and highest energies to the praise of Christianity 
Though a Heaven-descended Faith depends not upon so frail foundation 
for its support, it may yet receive honor from the offering. But we are 
not to pursue this theme. Our business at present is with the reflex 
influence upon the mind which — the grandest monuments of its 
powers at the Altar of God. The majesty, the sublimity of the theme. 
the inspiring consciousness of worthily employing talents given for no 
meaner purpose, conspire in a glorious harmony within the soul and fill 
it with a loftiness of conception often amazing to itself. To go no far. 
ther than to Coleridge’s Hymn before us ; no one can fail to perceive 
the difference in power and pathos between the earlier portion, where 
there is noreference to Deity, and the latter, where there is. The in- 
stant the poet strikes upon the thought that the streams the avalanche 
and the thunder unite in one majestic anthem to the God of Nature, his 
lips seem touched as with a “ live coal from off the Altar.” Nor has 
the mechanical execution aught to do with the change. There was 
evidently as great outlay of care in composition on the earlier as on the 
latter verses of the poem. Nay, we confidently conjecture, from the 
smoothness of the rhythm and the pensive earnestness of the senti- 
ments, that the first twenty-three verses cost the Author more labor than 
the whole of the remaining sixty-two. We do not, of course pretend 
that any portion of so noble a poem drags heavily. But when at the 
twenty-fourth line the writer becomes, as it were, not only a poet buta 
Christian, his soul seems so filled with his theme as to lack words to 
keep pace with the exuberance of his thoughts and emotions. 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 

Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 

Voice of swect song! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs all join my hymna.” 


‘The one magnificent conception of a God in Nature is the animating 
spirit of the ensuing lines. If in the earlier verses the sentiments are 
not indebted to the expression, we are sure that in the latter, the ex- 
pression is indebted to the sentiments. 

Shelley, on the contrary, is devoid of a truth which is inspiration to 
Coleridge. Emotions are excited within him similar to those with 
which Coleridge commences. ‘These emotions transmitted to us through 
one of the most spendid imaginations ever given to a Poet, startle and 
please, but they do not overpower the heart. Though as beautiful, 
they are as cold and cheerless as the ice palace of the Russian Czar. 
By the latter portion of Coleridge's Ilymn, we may judge what might 
have been the poetry of Shelley as a Christian. By the height to 


which his theme exalts the former above the latter, we may judge what 
religion can do for the poet.* 


_ - - —_- ——— — _ —_— -- — 


* It will be observed that we have chosen, notwithstanding the recent discusswns 
touching the piety of Coleridge, to suppose that he had met with a genuine change. 
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Ara meeting of the Class of "49, on the 25th of May, occasioned by the death of 
A. J. Dovetass, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, it hath been the mysterious pleasure of an all-wise and gracious Provi- 
egce to remove by sudden and untimely death from the bosom of an extensive circle 
of relations and friends at home, and from the ceutre of a band offend associates at 


College, one endeared by his amiable character, his sterling westh and his manly, 
unaffected virtues ; therefore, 


Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the sad event which has deprived us of a class- 
mate and a friend respected and beloved in life, honored and remembered in death. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the afflicted parents and relations of 
our deceased associate, and heartily lament the solemn occurrence which has takeu 
from their tnidst a loved and affectionate son, a warm and generous friend 

Resolved, ‘That we us a Class will wear the usual badge of mourning for the usual 
seriod 
~ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the parents and the 
{nends of the deceased, and to the press for publication. 

Hardly a fortnight had passed, when it was announced that A. J. Wuer.en, of the 
same Class, had fallen. The following appropriate resolutions were adopted on the 
oecasion : 

Whereas, in the providence of God a member of our Class has been revently re- 
moved by death, therefore, 

Resolved, That we deplore the deeply afflictive event that has deprived us of our 
esteemed classmate and friend, whom we respected for the dignity of his demeanor, 
bw manliness of spirit, and his strength and acuteness of intellect, and whom we loved 
for the unblemished purity of his character, and for his genuine benevolence 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with his afflicted father and relatives, 
whose high and reasonable hopes have been buried in a premature grave. 

Resolved, ‘That as an expression of our respect we will wear a badge of mourning 
for the usual period. 

Resolved, ‘That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to his friends, and to the 
tess for publication. , 


And yet again the “ Insatiable Archer” has demanded and taken a vietim. On 
Thursday, June Ist, H. S. Hawtey, of the Class of '44, submitted calmly and serenely 
to the summons of Death; or rather, of a merciful Father calling the sufferer to an 
everlasting rest. We knew him well—his fine mental qualifications, his eminently 
amiable disposition, and, above all, his earnest and yet unobtrusive piety. “ Death 

res a shining mark,” and we have seldom met a more striking example than was 
presented by our departed friend. We doubt if he ever incurred during his college 
course the dislike of a single member of his Class ; which, to one acquainted with the 
humerous little bickerings often incident to college life, will appear no ordinary evi- 
ence of amiability. Until his last sickness fastened itself upon him, his vigorous frame 
tnd robust health gave us little reason to forbode so untimely a dissolution. The beau- 
Wlul verse of Longfellow is peculiarly applicable to him :— 

“ He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 


By the wayside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life.” 


His mind, too, as vigorous as the frame which it animated, gave noble promise of 
future eminence and usefulness. But in contemplating such a character as his, we 
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may turn from all personal attractions, for which we valued him as a friend, to those 
higher and heaven-implanted qualities which led us to love and esteem him as 4 
Christian. His life leaves valid ground for the belief, that he has been summoned « to 
go no more out for ever.” The following resolutions were passed by his Class soon 
after the news of his death had reached us: 


Whereas, in the providence of God one of our number, Henay S. Hawtey, of 
Bridgeport, has been rempved by death, 

Resolved, That we, his surviving classmates, are desirous of publicly expressing our 
heartfelt sorrow for his loss, and our sincere sympathy with his afflicted relatives and 
friends. 

Resolved, That our grief for the loss of one whose manly character, thorough s¢hol- 
arship, and consistent, unobtrusive piety, had during almost four years of college life, 
constantly endeared him to us, finds its best consolation in the confident and well. 
grounded belief, that he has only exchanged a life of opening usefulness here for the 
perfect happiness of heaven. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect and affection, we will wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days, and that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased, aud to the press for publication. 


A number of his classmates attended his funeral at Bridgeport ; and a vote has 
since been passed for the erection of an appropriate monument to his memory. 


Tue Den, 12 o’ciock at mont. 


The Quintumvirate had just drained to the bottom a foaming quart of peanuts to 
the health of the lovely little Maga, on her 13th birth-night; in fact, the “ Monk of 
the Middle Ages” was squeezing it in a last lingering embrace, and we were all in high 
spirits, when in rushed the devil with the astounding intelligence that the “ boss” 
wanted several pages more immediately. In an instant, all was hubbub and confu- 
sion—all talkers—uno listeners. ‘* Confound it, fellows, what's to be done? Won't do 
to flunk now. Ah! I have it, I met with an idea in Macauley this morning,” said 
the Monk of the Middle Ages, “on the Pope, and I would cheerfully”  ifit 
were not for my numerous other engagements,” said the Father of the Bloody Second, 
“TI could make some suggestions on the subject of Marks, which might save” 
“the next Freshman Class,” said tha Statement of Facts-man, “ ought to be cautioned 
against that contemptible Li”- “stop!” said the Sexton, fiercely brandishing « 
spade, (not the ace,) “ 1 remember that there is in the corner of the Coffin a poem 
that with some alterations might be worthy of” “ damnation,” growled Yaddle, 
* don't more than five talk at once.” 

Here the devil vanished through the keyhole to report progress, and if you wish to 


kuow how we got over the difficulty, follow him as he “ unfolds his sad tail” to the 
* boas,” as follows : 


A CHAPTER ON MULES. 
BY THE MONK OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Once, upon a time, in our juvenile days, we essayed to ride a mule to a mill with a 
bug of corn. The mule was small and the bag of corn was heavy, and as the male 
trotted nimbly along, the bag, slung across his shoulders, vibrated from one side to the 
other, playfully intimating its propensity to roll off, with little choice of sides 

Moreover a mule is not a camel, which is as much a@ to say, that it is not provided 
with a natural saddle, in which one could even sleep coinfortably on a long journey 
We defy any one to say he ever slept on a mule. Moreover, a mule furnishes a splen- 
did instance of what Paley calis design and contrivance—since with a wise adapta- 
tion to the sphere in which it is intended to move, its back, unlike the wavy undula- 
tions of the aforesaid camel, slopes downward from the tail to the head, diverging 
mere and more from a horizoutal line, like a Freshman's chance of the Valedictory, 
from his first maiden rush to his senior rustication at Derby, furnishing clear proof 
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that the mule was designed to throw people off; and this evidence of design is 
strengthened by its power of inserting its head between its fore-legs, and rearing up 
its tail to an alarming height, #0 that we very much wonder that the learned Archdea 
con has not introduced the “ case of the mule” into his interesting work on Natural 
Theology, along with his ninety-six links of sausage envelop in the interior of the deer. 
Perhaps though the mule, being a near relation of the ass, was too delicate a subject, 
or (which is more probable) the worthy Doctor hesitated to introduce so skittish a 
steed amougst his “ hobbyhorses.” 

This digression has brought us some distance on the road to the mill, and to the de- 
scent of a steep hill. Now bearing in mind the conformation of the mule, you will 
readily see that in ascending a hill, ites back furnishes a fair specimen of a horizontal 
line ; but in descending, the rider's only chance is to brace his feet firmly against the 
animal's ears and take it as easy as possible. However, with “ patience and a little 
sweet oil” we bid fair to “come the perpendicular” in safety, when a drunken old sin- 
ner came galloping down behind us, singing at the top of his voice that well known 
song, commencing, 


“ All hail, the power of whiskey's name.” 


This was too much for the sensitive nerves of Jenny. One flirt of her heels sent 
the bag and myself flying twenty feet down the slope, and half a dozen bounds placed 
her at the bottorn of the hill, whence she looked back with an expression of counte- 
nance anything but flattering to the one who should attempt to catch her again 

One single remark further, and then, like the man the calf ran over, we've nothing 
more to say. Just imagine the readers of the Yale Lit., the mill—the Yale Lit, the 
bag—and the Quintumvirate, ‘to'ther “ critter’—and you have a moral to adorn the 
tail of our mule. 


A CHAPTER ON VALEDICTORIES. 


BY A STATEMENT OF FACTS-MAN. 


Every student, on entering College, should aim to take the Valedictory. It may 
be necessary to sacrifice his health to accomplish his object. But what is health, 
compared to the Valedictery? It may be necessary to deny himeelf all the pleasures 
and profit of social intercourse for four years, and that too when he is just changing 
from the boy to the man. But who would not consent to be a boor for the rest of hw 
life, in order to take the Valedictory and strut the platform at Commencement, the cyn- 
osure of all College eyes? It may be necessary to forego the desire to master any 
other branches except those in the College course, while he pores over every et and yap, 
every letter and comma of a long lesson to procure a four on the tutor’s book ; in 
other words, to become the Valedictorian at the expense of the Scholar. But then 
his College reputation will secure him from any rigid examination in future ; for who 
will have the audacity to question the attainments of a man that took the Valedictory ; 
besides, at the end of two or three years he is sure to be a College tutor. Aye, there's 
a goal worthy of the ambition of the veriest Napoleon of Learning. In view of such 
considerations as these, it is astonishing how few students in each claw take Valedicto- 
ries. Ah! Rome, how hast thou fallen! Degenerate sons of Yale, instead of plod- 
ding on foot along the dusty well-worn McAdam of > why will you take nigh 
cuts on ponies, searching for forbidden fruit on wayside flunks, or loitering for days by 
cool meandering fizzles? Reform—reform. Pitch out of your window your guitars, 
your flutes, your “‘ Susannahs,” your “ em > +># your “ Jane Eyres,” your cigars, 
your visitors, your old hubits, everything. ake a great ‘e-scape goat of the whole, 
on which your sins may flee to the mountains; cry, “ not at home,” to every sound 
except the College bell. Do this, and the warning I have given you will not have 
been without A-Vate. 
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A CHAPTER ON RAZORS. 
. 
BY THE SEXTON. 


There is no more striking proof of the superiority of the Lords of creation over the 
other sex, than the fact that the former can enjoy the luxury of being shaved, while 
the latter cannot. ‘This distinction is so strongly marked that, in some parts of the 
country, beys are proverbially called little shavers. With what a smile of delight 
does a candidate greet the sight of the striped pole! with what activity ascend the 
stairs! with what dignity, assume the chair! with what complacency survey the little 
preparations of the barber! Then vith what care does he of the perfumed fingers 
tuck the napkin under the chin! with what mathematical precision does he adjust 
the “ upright” to the comfort of his customer, whether he be a “long Jimmy” or 
stumpy ‘‘ ale-barrel !” Your barber's chair (so named on the lucus a non lucends 
principle, since everybody sits in it except the barber) is no Procrustes’ bed, no Cin. 
darilla’s slipper. It fits everybody. Then the lathering—how unlike the lathering 
you used to get when you were a little shaver : the firm steady play of the scythe as 
it reaps its snowy harvest; the culting reinarks of the man who has you by the nose ‘ 
and last of all, the dreamy languor of satisfaction that makes the grand fAnale of the 
operation. You are no longer the victim of a necessary pleasure. Astride a pole, 
you roam through fairy barber-land. Countless razors are pendant from every tree, 
and glitter in the sunlight, like the boughs of a New England forest, on a bright 
winter morning after a night of sleet and storm has clasped every twig and tendril in 
its cold glittering embrace. Down the precipitous sides of the mountain, which are of 
hone-stone “ formation,” leap torrents of fragrant eau de cologne that discharge 
themselves into a vast sca of soap and water, whose foamy waves beat the shore, 
making 

Music that floats on the still silent air, 
Like the seraping of razors a’ cutting of hair. 


There too, are sleek lazy-looking tame she-bears, whose distended udders furnish 
an abundant supply of oil instead of milk; while enclosed in an elliptical amphithe- 
ater is a large well-fed herd of young comets, whose tails furnish an annual supply of 
brushes. I wonder the prophet of the Koran, instead of painting Heaven to his fol- 
lowers as a paradise of women and wine, did not make it one long eternal shave. 
But I remember— Mohammed was a Muzzleman and wore a beard. The more fool 
he. Had he but known the magic of thy touch, oh, N., how different might have been 
his fate! Had he but felt the keen edge of thy blade, 


“ Still so gently o’er him steeling,” 


Arabia, the world would have hud a new religion. Alas! that thy hand and his 
head did never scrape acquaintance. Those who came under thy care, thou didst 
put to sleep quicker than any man I ever knew except our worthy Doctor 

But, tv return. An ice-cream, a soda, or a cigar tickles the palate with an agree- 
able sensation, but a shave makes you feel good all over. Instead of saying to a mis- 
anthrope, ‘ go hang,” I would say, “‘ goshave.” ‘I'he result of eith@r course would 
probably be alike beneficial to the world, but there is no comparison in the pleasure of 
the two operations. 

My readers will bear in mind that I have been speaking of being shaved, not of 
shaving one's self. Lam aware that some men do shave themselves ; but it is a mis- 
erable, suicidal Sungrado operation, a beggarly economy. Shade of ASsop! my beard 
curls painfully at the bare idea. Just think of a rusty, saw-edged, horn-landied old 
blade, used in the intervals to pare nails and “ open oysters,” sharpened on a brickbat, 
and receiving the finishing touch on the back of an old Dictionary, no more like the 
ee blade of the professional Artist, than the knife with which the schoolboy cuts 

ia cheese is like the scimetar with which Saladin sliced the cushion that he threw 
into the air in the presence of Richard and his train; or than than a Buzzard is 
like the noble Eagle that flew over Gen. Combs’ head in ’44. However, my good 
friend, since you will shave yourself, just station yourself, with your hard, reun half- 
soaped beard, before that little cracked looking-glass, and commence. Make ove 
stroke. Aha! it hangs, does it? Yes! and eo should you, for using it. But come, 
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iv again. Crying, are you? Hairs have some roots, have n't they’? But don't give 
up; try it again—it’s a heap cheaper than the other plan. There! you've cut your- 
wif handsomely. Now throw the d—d case-knife out of the window, and go and pay 
for a quarter's shaving in advance. 

Now, shaving one’s self is bad enough, heaven kuows ; but I grieve to say there is 
i» College a still worse practice. Many of the members of this tine-honored institu- 
von, from whom we ought to expect better things, not only do their own shaving, but 
actually make their own razors. But I must explain for the benefit of the uninitia- 
ied. A pun, in the elegant College dialect, is called a razor, while an attempt at a 
pun is styled a sick razor. The sick ones are by far the most numerous; however, 
oace in awhile you meet with one in quite respectable health ; and | shal! close thie 
chapter by presenting you with a case of some half dozen, which you can make the 
most of, premising, however, that although they appear to be from the genuine manu- 
factory, yet as they came through the Post with a fictitious siguature, it ws barely 
possible that, after all, they may be but a shave. 


ODE TO A YOUNG FRIEND WITH A PAIR OF RAZORS. 


Unhappy youth, to whom I send 
These razors, keen and new, 
You little know, my gentle friend, 
The scrapes in store for you. 


Your chin that now is covered o'er 
With hairs like down of thistles, 
Will soon become a monstrous bore, 

And, like a boar, all bristies. 


And when to make the chin look snug, 
Your blunted razor tries, 

Eacli*fractious hair will, like a plug, 
Draw water from your eyes. 


In happier days of winter time, 
You used to blithely sing, 

But now you'll find a Christmas rime 
A most unpleasant thing. 


Well, thine is but “ the common lot” 
Each mortal man must brave, 
The pap-boat—then the shaving-pot— 
For man was made to shave. CHILDE-HAROLD, JR. 


— —_- 


Here the devil came groping up the dark stairs by the light of a match, to tell us 
there was room for but half a dozen lines more. 


A HALF CHAPTER ON GEOLOGY. 
RY THE “ FATHER OF THE BLOODY SECOND.” 
A classmate of ours, who was one of a party of young ladies and gentlemen who 
visited * East Rock” last week, has informed the Editors confidentially, that i i @ 


trap-rock, and that he will be a candidate for the silver cup. 
* Don’t tell Prescott.” 


“One line more,” shouted the imp under our window. 


A QUARTER CHAPTER ON RUSTICATION. 


BY ONE THAT KNOWS. 


Try it. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


A TwELVEMONTH has passed away since to our hands was committed 
the management of the Yale Literary Magazine. We have endeay. 
ored faithfully to discharge our trust, and hope we shall be thought not 
to have altogether failed. The time has now arrived for our connec. 
tion with it to be dissolved. A single word, and we in our turn com- 
mit it to other, and we trust abler hands. 

It is perhaps but natural that we should feel a momentary pain at 
parting with what has for so long a time been the object of our thoughts, 
our hopes, and our fears. We cannot, however, express very deep re- 
gret that the period has arrived for our editorial labors to terminate. 
For, though with them ceases much that has afforded us pleasure— 
much that we shall delight to remember and look back upon—yet it is 
a source of no little gratification to know, that we are henceforth re- 
lieved from a burden of care, labor and responsibility to which we have 
felt wholly unequal. 

To our successors, we deem it unnecessary to address ourselyes, 
either in language of admonition or encouragement. You assume, 1t 
is true, no trifling task ; but of this you are well apprized. You come 
to the work not without having counted the cost, and not without being 
prepared to meet it. You receive too a Magazine occupying the high 
vantage ground to which thirteen years of lowe have raised it, and 
whose reputation is unrivaled among similar periodicals of our land 
Success, then, crown all your efforts to raise it still higher, and make 
it the pride of every son of Yale. 

To our Classmates—Subscribers and Contributors—to all, who have 
manifested their sympathy, encouraged our labors and lightened our 
toils, we return our sincere and warmest thanks. And with a prayer 
for each and all, that you may realize your most sanguine hopes in life, 


and that Heaven may grant you all good, we bid you, patrons and 
friends—F areweL. 


Freperic R. Anse, 7 
Wituiam Alrcuison, 
Timotnuy H. Porrer, 

G. Buckxincuam Wittcox, 
Ben. D. Youne, 


Editors for the 
Class of '48. 





TO OUR READERS 


We had intentions of making some very fine remarks upon the an- 
uquity of our beloved Magazine, and the ability with which it has hith- 
erto been supported ; but as regards the first, our title page will furn- 
sh you with all requisite information, and there is no necessity of as- 
certaining the talent displayed in former numbers, except in order to 
compare it with what may be found in this—a labor from which your 
Editors are perfectly willing to release you. 

Now as touching ourselves, we desire to say a very few words, while 
in the execution of this bow editorial. We will not deny that, in 
those golden hours which immediately followed our exaltation to this 
honorable and lucrative position before the literary world, we did feel 
somewhat complaisant, and did unthinkingly rejoice as though there 
were a“ good time coming, boys.” At that particular period, we looked 
upon Lockhart and Christopher North with a right fraternal regard ; 
ind nothing could have pleased us better than a social interview with 
ihe Editor of the Knickerbocker. 

But our glorious dreams of editorial importance soon proved as fleet- 
ing and unsubstantial as any other kind of dreams whatsoever. A 
shivering sense of our responsibility began to creep over us—an in- 
ward consciousness of incapacity preyed upon our spirits. We saw 
that we were condemned to much irksome and unseasonable toil, and 
and that, too, with the prospect of but little assistance. We felt that to 
satisfy any considerable portion of readers, would be a work of great 
difficulty, —to really please them, an almost hopeless task. Hence, we 
ilready fancied ourselves the victims of the most trenchant and provo- 
king criticism. 


Is it any wonder, then, kind readers, that while we hand you this 
first result of our labors, we are standing in the humblest attitude, with 
fees averted and eyes cast down’ To tell you the truth, it is doubt- 
‘ul whether this Magazine was ever placed under the management of a 


more inexperienced corps than at present. You will, therefore, be in- 
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dulgent, will you not—ready to forgive slight faults and to overlook or- 
dinary imperfections ’ To tell you the truth again, it is doubtful 
whether any Editors of this Magazine were ever more earnestly devo- 
ted to its interests, and resolutely determined to give it every possible 
improvement. Yield us, then, @ gracious sympathy and assistance. 

A year’s connection is now established between us. It may be 
made very pleasant, indeed,—and it may not, we hope, be devoid of 
profit. But to accomplish this without mutual effort, is not for a mo- 
ment to be thought of. On our part, we offer you this number as a 
humble indication of our good endeavors—your aid and sympathy we 
shall take the liberty to rely upon, till experience teaches us better. 

We heartily thank you all, and our Classmates, especially, for that 
generous confidence with which you have already seemed to anticipate 
our success. And that this may eventually prove an instance of your 
own sound foresight, shall be the especial care of 


Your obedient servants, 


Tue Eprrors. 





